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BLACKFRIARS 


FATHER EMMANUEL SUAREZ 
1895-1954 


sh: tragic death in a motor accident, on June 30, of 


Father Emmanuel Suarez, seventy-ninth successor of 

St Dominic as Master General of the Order of Preachers, 
is more than a matter of domestic sorrow for the Dominicans 
whom he ruled with such wisdom and such fruit for the last 
eight years. Before his election to the supreme office of his Order, 
Father Suarez was already pre-eminent as a canon lawyer and as 
Consultor of numerous Roman Congregations; and his acknow- 
ledged authority in these spheres was to remain at the service of 
the Church. But his work in this connection was inevitably of a 
somewhat hidden character; moreover in a Dominican review we 
may be pardoned for recalling in particular his work in and 
for the Order, and that at a time of the greatest difficulty with its 
legacy of the war and its aftermath. 

Father Suarez brought to the government of the Dominican 
Order not merely the gift of an exact and trained intelligence 
proper to an eminent and experienced lawyer. The criterion for 
any Dominican, whatever his function within the Order, must 
be St Dominic himself; and it was more than a common nation- 
ality which established the marked similarity of the late Master 
General of the Order of Preachers to its founder. For he was a man 
of vision and courage as wide and as fearless as that of St Dominic, 
and to these qualities was allied an apostolic zeal no less burning 
and insatiable. He was not merely concerned to conserve and 
stabilize his Order in the post-war chaos of the world; he believed 
that an Order devoted from the first to the appreciation and 
spread of Truth in all its aspects, natural and supernatural, had a 
mission of peculiar value and urgency in the face of the basic 
untruth that strives for the ascendancy in our own day. He 
therefore encouraged and indeed pressed for the rapid increase 
of the Order, both in numbers and in the range of its work, and 
was able to communicate his own vision, courage and zeal to 
his brethren throughout the world. Most of rermy had himself 
spoken to in the course of his ceaseless visitations of the Provinces 
of the Order, for he made it his primary business to see and to 
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hear for himself. He met his death on his way to preside at the 
Chapter of his own Province of Spain, having but two days 
before returned to Rome from a visit to Sicily, and it was his 
intention afterwards to proceed to South America. This was 
typical of the constant pS ersonal care of his rule, and there can 
be few Dominicans dedehiediint the world whose recollection of 
the Father General will not be in terms of his patient and fatherly 
interest in their personal lives and work. 

Undismayed by the increasing stress of his own preoccupations, 
without diminishing in the slightest his service to the Holy See, 
he was unfailingly at the service of his brethren, and his greatest 
service to them was his readiness to listen and his power to 
encourage. His clarity of view and his sure firmness of judgment 
in no way clashed with his deep sympathy for the aspirations of 
all those Dominicans who were alive to the true meaning of their 
mission in the contemporary world. These qualities combined 
indeed to meet new situations and solve difficulties which might 
well have daunted a less courageous man and defeated a less able 
one. He had the true magnanimity which can accommodate 
itself to the accidental requirements of place and conditions, 
without for one moment losing sight of the essential means and 
purpose of the apostolic Order he was called upon to govern. 
His death must seem untimely, yet both the work he did and the 
inspiration he gave will long remain. May he rest in peace. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
All editorial communications (including books for 
review) should now be addressed to The Editor of 
Brackrriars, St Dominic’s Priory, London, N.W.s. 
(Tel: GULliver 5491.) 


All other communications (subscriptions, advertisements, 
etc.) should continue to be addressed to The Manager, 
Blackfriars Publications, 34 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. (MUSeum 5728.) 
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RELIGION AS THE WRITER’S THEME 
A Blackfriars Conference 


EVANS, O.P. 


N an age of conferences the hope of an agreed conclusion most 
[= overshadows the discussion, and the reassurance of pub- 

lic opinion can be a more powerful motive than the painful 
search for the truth. In July, the third of a series of Conferences 
being held this year at Spode House, Hawkesyard, on ‘Religion 
and the Arts’ was devoted to the Christian writer, and if its theme 
seemed vague it was at least happily free from the larger generaliz- 
ations. The intention was not to produce a manifesto or to try to 
resolve the difficulties of a Catholic writer confronted with a 
world which at so many points rejects the religious and moral 
premisses that must be his. It was, rather, an opportunity for 
considering some of the factors in a debate that has suffered from 
lack of definition, and this was done in a setting of common faith 
and common life (if only for a few days), for want of which the 
writer or critic who is a Catholic caa feel a special isolation. 

Forty people came to the Conference and they represented no 
one but themselves. For the most part they were either contri- 
butors to this journal or critical readers of it; professionally they 
included university dons, working journalists, students, book- 
sellers, creative writers of (as they would admit) varying degrees 
of achievement, and priests whose work requires them to be 
specially concerned with the written word. ‘Religion as the 
Writer’s Theme’ was the general subject of the lectures and dis- 
cussions. For a first encounter the breadth of its terms of reference 
was an advantage; it made it possible to discover what would be 
profitable areas for discussion, and future conferences can hope to 
develop specialized subjects. 

The opening lecture was given by Fr Gerald Vann on “The 
Writer as Creator’, the text of which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. “The Aesthetic Principle’ was the subject of the second 
lecture, given by Mr W. W. Robson, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The label ‘aesthetic’ is a nuisance and a danger for the 
critic, Mr Robson insisted at the outset, and the aesthetic choice 
is often gratuitous and arbitrary. Strictly speaking, each work of 
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art is sui generis, it is a class in itself and must contain within itself 
the standards for judgment; the critic is immediately concerned 
with the inward possession of the work, with evoking its singular- 
ity. But the b cer yerd judgment is not the only one: there is the 
normative, ethical judgment of the moral critic, and the problem 
is to distinguish—and yet to relate—the two kinds of criticism. 
The one does not on the other. The great critic brings to bear 
the whole of his experience on the judgments he makes, yet he 
must recognize the separate types of criticism and the valida of 
their separation. Thus to say ‘a poem is bad’ may mean either that 
it fails to be good (the poet has not fulfilled his intention) or that 
it has fulfilled the poet’s purpose, but that purpose is not worth 
pursuing. In the latter case moral judgment is involved: the poem 
is judged by standards not integral to it. The Catholic critic has 
no need to set up as an arbiter of values: he has the supports to 
establish what is valid in the moral order. And yet he, too, has the 
res — of making a personal choice, of selecting the values 
to udged. 

of general principles the Conference pro- 
ceeded to particular examples of the religious theme in literature, 
beginning with a lecture by Fr Kenelm Foster, Lecturer in Italian 
Literature at Cambridge, on ‘Dante: the Religious Poet’. A 
detailed scrutiny of the evolution of Dante’s mind as reflected in 
The Divine Comedy was of the greatest value in illuminating the 
principles considered in the earlier lectures and the discussions 
that followed them. Since the text of it will appear in a later 
number of BLACKFRIARS, a summary is unnecessary here, but it 
may be remarked that this rigorous examination of a particular 
writer's achievement was a good example of the work of exact 
scholarship which, it was frequently suggested during the Con- 
ference, should complement the often unspecified generalities of 
the ‘religious’ critic. 

As a contrasting example of a religious theme, Mr Roger 
Sharrock (who lectures in English at Southampton University) 
took Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and so raised the question of 
religious autobiography, and in particular the Protestant expres- 
sion of it, introspective and haunted with the sense of guilt, which 
has a special importance in the English literary tradition of the 
last three centuries. The discussion that followed Mr Sharrock’s 
analysis of Bunyan’s record of his own conversion turned, as was 
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inevitable, to the apologetic importance of religious writing. The 
ambiguity that can arise here without an exact definition of 
critical purpose (and Mr Robson’s distinctions proved to be useful 
guides throughout the Conference) revealed the difficulty of the 
general theme chosen for the gathering. The recognition of this 
ambiguity would seem to be an essential prelude to any future 
discussion at a more detailed level. 

Dr Elizabeth Sewell, herself distinguished both as scholar and 
novelist, had the task of dealing with “The Myth of the Catholic 
Novel’, a tendentious title for which she rightly disclaimed 
responsibility. She thought that “Give the Devil his-due’ might be 
a suitable text for wiat she had to say, and she found in the recent 
preoccupation of Catholic novelists with heaven and hell a nar- 
rowing of the human and humane territory with which the 
novelist should deal. There was an impoverishment of man, and 
the essential Muse, ‘innocent and unbaptized’, had been crowded 
out. She found in the celebrated Catholic novelists tendencies both 
Protestant and Manichee which seemed obsessive. In a moving 
epilogue on “How it strikes the writer’, Dr Sewell appealed for the 
restoration of the Muse, which would mean putting heaven and 
hell in their proper places. Above all, a novelist should have 
charity for his characters; he should have the freedom to move, to 
love his characters and himself. No one is the Devil’s due but 
rather God’s. Dr Sewell ended with one of her own poems, The 
Analogue, which summed up the novelist’s need to accept and not 
to reject the world his Muse declares. 

A symposium of three opinions on “What are we to say to 
unbelievers?’ was designed to discuss the responsibilities of the 
Christian writer as the instrument of communication to a world 
which is so largely devoid of religious faith. Fr Henry St John 
insisted on the primary need to speak to men through conscience. 
God is implicit in the very notion of goodness, and the need is to 
find words which shall convey a living understanding of the faith 
not as abstract but as the true interpreter of experience and reality. 
Christians themselves often give but a notional assent to the tru 
they believe and ‘unbeliever’ is a relative term. Mrs Tickell (Renée 
Haynes) emphasized the inner necessity from which the creative 
writer proceeds and by which his work is shaped. He will not at 
the time worry about what he is to say to unbelievers or to believers 


either. He will write; and what he is and believes will be revealed 
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far more vividly in work done in this way than if he deliberately 
sets out to state his faith and to persuade people to it. For the 
writer of smaller ambition the problem will be not ‘what are we 
to say’, but ‘how are we to say it’, and ‘to whom’. And here Mrs 
Tickell returned to a point insisted upon by Fr Gerald Vann: the 
need to revitalize the ‘jargon’ of usual Catholic speech, uaintelli- 
gible as it often is to the uninitiated. She urged, too, the necessity 
of finding an imagery that would speak authentically to the con- 
temporary reader. Miss Maryvonne Butcher distinguished be- 
tween the ‘unbeliever’ (cool, detached and clever) and the ‘mis- 
believer’ (consciously and passionately opposed to the Church). To 
the former the Catholic writer should make no concessions: he 
should be so integrated and so sure of what he has to say that his 
position is sachoally plain. To the latter, in so far as he is explicitly 
addressed, no doubt the Catholic writer will need to be aware of 
his special task of persuasion. But on the whole ‘what are we to 
say’ can only mean that we must say what we must. 

The discussion that followed this symposium reflected the com- 
plexity of the subject, but it was evident that a crude apologetic 
had little support, and that Catholics were felt to have special 
responsibilities in safeguarding the strictest standards of integrity 
as writers. This integrity would be most surely guaranteed when 
the quality and aptmess of their language were the tangible 
expression of the quality of their thought. 

In a final lecture, the Editor of BLACKFRIARS discussed the 
‘Function of a Review’. It must claim the freedom to be faithful 
to the truth and not allow an apologetic advantage to obscure its 
work of critical scrutiny. The direct exposition of Catholic 
theology and of the philosophy that supports it demands a special 
care for a language that is living, and the indirect work of inter- 
preting the society in which we live requires a special objectivity 
in determining the limits of ‘moral’ intervention. 

The last session of the Conference was devoted to the con- 
clusions that might be drawn from the lectures and the discussion. 
That these ‘conclusions’ might in fact seem inconclusive was not 
thought to be regrettable, for the whole purpose of the Conference 
was to provide a meeting-place, an encounter between writers 
and theologians, so that each might learn from the other and so 
be enabled to re-consider their joint responsibility in mediating 
the truths of God to men. It is hoped to a future Conferences 
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of this sort, both at Spode House and in London, and, now that 
the preliminary work of definition has been attempted, it will 
be possible to pass on to particular questions. The special value of 
such a gathering would seem simply to lie in the opportunities it 
gives for meeting, the give-and-take of being together in the 
context of a religious house and its life, so that the ‘problems’ of 
the writer, as those of any other man, are seen in their true propor- 
tion. Certainly it appeared possible to be both serious and happy, 
and the unity of participation in the daily Mass was most gener- 
ously reflected in all else that was said and done. 


THE WRITER AS CREATOR! 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


, HOU waterest the hills from thy high dwelling: the 
earth shall be filled with the fruit of thy works’: St 


Thomas took this verse from Psaim 103 as the text of his 
inar:gural lecture as Master in Theology at Paris, for, he says, it is 
ordained from eternity by the king and lord of the heavens that 
the giits of his providence should come to his lowest creatures 
through the mediation of those that are higher, and so teachers 
and doctors are as mountains watered from on high by divine 
wisdom that they may pass on that wisdom to those they teach. 

What is true of the theologian is true in a different way of every 
creative writer: he too is a mediator, he communicates a vision. 
But in what sense is he a creator? My concern here is to suggest 

uestions rather than the answers to them: and here at once two 
different types of problem suggest themselves. The writer creates 
with words, but he also creates words. I am not thinking of the 
invention of neologisms: words are like living things, they grow, 
change, decay, die; and the fact that great Christian words can 
thus decay and die presents us with one of our most pressing 
problems. Some words become sterilized by over-familiarity, 


1. The text of the opening lecture of the Blackfriars Conference at Spode House, July 2-5, 
1954. 
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become labels sos of real meaning: do we stop to think what 


we really mean when we speak of grace or redemption? Some of 
the great Christian words have lost their virility, like ‘meekness’ 
and ‘mildness’. Some have changed their meaning, tragically: as 
‘charity’ has lost all the grandeur and immensity of caritas and 
become a question of kindliness or almsgiving, and ‘devotion’ has 
ceased to mean an attitude of will and become a matter of feeling. 
We Catholics in this country have suffered, too, from a tradition 
of bad translation which has debased our Catholic idiom: it is just 
not true that suavissimo and castissimo mean ‘most sweet’ and ‘most 
chaste’; and the use of the word ‘annunciation’ obscures the fact 
that what we are celebrating is the most important announcement 
ever made to man; there is indeed a word ‘visitation’, but it means 
some catastrophic occurrence, earthquake, famine, plague, or, in 
ecclesiastical circles, the descent of a high authority, for purposes 
of inspection, upon a parish or religious community; we oa the 
ineptitude of the ‘descent from the cross’ which is exactly what it 
was not, and the final imbecility of the ‘invention of the true 
cross’. We have all the infelicities—‘vessel of singular devotion’ 
and so forth—which mar the beauty of the litany of our Lady; 
we have all the horrors which meet us at every turn in our 
‘devotions’. ‘May her sweet name be lisped by little ones’, we are 
to say: it is worth spending a moment analysing the phrase. Why 
should it be taken for granted that all little ones lisp? Some do, 
and it is a misfortune, an act of God; but some are happily free. 
But the prayer goes further than that: it prays that the little ones 
may lisp. And yet it does not pray that her may lisp in general, 
but pe in relation to one name—and that is a name which just 
cannot in fact be lisped for there is no ‘s’ in it. 

The need then is obvious: a reform, a cleansing, but at the same 
time a constant renewal, a craftsmanship in the making and using 
of words which will really be vehicles of meaning as well as sound 
and beautiful in themselves. To this we must return later; let us 
for the moment go on to the second group of problems, the 
making with words. 

Here we must first distinguish between the quite different ways 
in which words are used by the theologian or philosopher, the 
mystic, and the poet, playwright, novelist. 

The theologian may be writing, perhaps in Latin, for other 
theologians: he will then, probably, be using an established tech- 
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nical vocabulary and his concern will be not with new words but 

with new ideas or relations between ideas. But he may be writing 

for laymen; and then his concern must be for a new presentation 

of ideas, for the communicating of old or eternal truths in con- 

temporary language: he must labour to free himself from eccles- 

— clichés, from labels, from the dead leaves of theological 
guage. 

The mystic can only be brought in here with an apology: he 
is above all laws of language, for he is trying to express the 
Inexpressible, not mediately like the theologian, but immediately: 
he is trying to communicate the divine, and the tension from which 
all creative endeavour springs is in his case a divine tension. But 
the fact of immediate importance for us here, a fact which M. 
Maritain has made us see so clearly, is that the mystic is using 
language in a way quite different to that of the theologian. What 
damage has been done by reading the mystics as though they were 
writing theology! Think for a moment of what they say about 
hating all creatures. . . . They are in effect only repeating the 
words of our Lord, ‘Unless a man hate .. .’; but it needs a theo- 
logian to explain rationally what is there expressed intuitively: 
it needs a St Thomas to quote our Lord’s words and then to add, 
‘i.e. in so far as they lead us from God’—and to go on to explain 
in what way creatures can be said to lead us from God. 

The first cardinal mistake is to confuse mysticism with theology; 
the second is to suppose that the one can do without the other. 
Christianity has its poetry and its prose; and both are essential. As 
in the moral life you must have the virtues but you must also have 
the Spirit that bloweth whither it listeth, you must have Aristotle 
but also you must have the Magdalen with her precious ointment 
or Francis throwing off his clothes; so also in literature the two 
things are complementary: you must have the creeds, the 
definitions, the theological formulations, the code of laws, but 
you must also have the Living Flame that these things may be 
truly infused with life. In the last resort it is of little use to know 
about God unless also one learns to know God. 

The poet is like the mystic in that he is concerned with intuition, 
not with ratiocination; but his vision (unless he is mystic also) is 
with a human vision, not a divine. And here we come upon a 
special difficulty. The poet (playwright, novelist, etc.) is concerned 


to communicate a vision, not a doctrine; yet he can incarnate a 
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doctrine, and in any case he communicates not just a vision but 
an influence. In other words, the realm of art cannot be wholly 
separated from the realm of morals. The artist as such (as M. 
Maritain again has shown us) has no rules but the rules of his art, 
the aesthetic integrity of his work; but he is also a man, a morally 
responsible being: he must think of the moral—if you will, the 
sociological—influence of his work. The same is true, at least in 
certain circumstances, of the critic. If he speaks as a literary critic, 
an art critic, he has no business to concern himself with anything 
but the aesthetic value of what he is appraising. If he attacks a 
novelist for his theology the novelist has a perfect right to reply 
that he is not writing theology, he is painting a picture of reality, 
of human reality, as it is. As a literary critic you can say if you 
wish that the behaviour of the priest in The Power and the Glory 
is not psychologically plausible—in other words, that this is not 
a painting of human reality; you have no right to say that it is 
theologically unsound. On the other hand you have the Church’s 
strong determination to protect her ‘little ones’ (lisping or other- 
wise): and so at once you have a criticism which is not aesthetic 
but moral: will this book, this poem, this picture, this film ‘lead 
us on God’: And here we come to a problem of particular 
difficulty. 

Take ¢ the criticism of films. You will find Catholic committees 
condemning a film on the grounds of danger to faith or morals, 
though aesthetically it is a good or even a great film; and praising 
a film for its moral tone, though aesthetically it is revolting. Is 
this, even morally speaking, sound? It may be said that moralists 
are concerned only with moral values: but is the condemning of 
sound aesthetic standards and the inculcation of bad ones a thing 
separable from moral values? (For where the subject-matter is 
religious, aesthetic sense becomes inextricably mixed up with 
theological sense: compare the effects, theological effects, of The 
Bells of St Mary’s and Island of Sinners.) 

But the thing is more complicated than that. The aesthetic 
judgment is absolute: this art-work is in itself good or bad. The 
moral judgment on the other hand is likely to be relative. This 
film is dangerous—but to whom? Anything can be dangerous; 
meat to X, poison to Y. In the film world this principle has been 
recognized by the classification of films—‘adults only’ and so 
forth; in the realm of literature the same is not true. A corres- 
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pondent wrote recently in great indignation about a book which 
would cause the gravest harm to adolescents because of the open— 
the ‘ultra-modern’—way in which it dealt with the erotic life of 
its hero. It is interesting that this frankness should be regarded as 
ultra-modern: the book in question had in it nothing to compare, 
from the point of view of frankness, with the earliest novel which 
has come down to us, the Satyricon. What is ultra-modern is the 
assumption that adolescents are uncontrolled or uncontrollable in 
their reading, and that therefore the writer, and the artist in 
general, must temper his winds, his afflatus, to these lambs. Let 
us be quite clear: if this is the conclusion we ought to reach, as 
Catholics, then we must be logical about it and have the courage 
of our convictions, and advocate the destruction of the great bulk 
of the world’s art and literature, ancient and modern. To allow a 
danger, to impose an unimaginable impoverishment: which is the 
greater evil? 

The fact is that we live in a world of fear; and this fear has 
infected our Catholic life to the extent of becoming almost the 
main driving force behind our practical and prudential judgments. 
“This may do harm to someone; therefore it must not be deank! 
We forget two things: we forget that anything at all, even the 
Bible, may be an occasion of sin to someone; we also forget to ask 
the correlative question: will this do good to someone? The 
whole world has learnt from the Sixtine ceiling to live more 
deeply: would you cover it with a coat of whitewash because it 
may do harm to some? 

And yet it remains true that in a real conflict between art and 
prudence it is prudence which must have the last word. The artist 
as such is concerned only with the aesthetic integrity of his work; 
as man he is concerned with eternal life, and with the effect of his 
work on other people in terms of that eternal life. If you could say 
of any given work that it must certainly do moral harm wherever 
it goes, what would be the responsibility of the artist as man? 
Would he have to suppress the work? or to tamper with it, with 
its integrity? These are questions which have to be hammered 
out2; let us for the moment simply note, what is so often for- 
gotten, that it is not a question just of the artist’s responsibility, but 
of that of the man who looks at the film or the picture or reads 


2. Ihave put forward my own suggestions in The Water and the Fire, when dealing with 
the problem of ‘The Catholic novelist’. 
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the book. Precisely because the thing is so relative, it is for us 
individually, at the receiving end of the transaction, to make our 
own prudential judgments: we cannot simply foist all the 
responsibility on to the artist. 

Let us return to the first problem: the creation not with words 
but of words. Do we sufficiently realize the extent to which we 
Catholics speak a language which to the non-Catholic is gibberish? 
Terms which are familiar enough to us—perhaps too familiar— 
and which therefore we take for granted are to them quite 
meaningless. How then can we hope to communicate what it is 
our duty to communicate: We must find new terms, a new 
vehicle, for the old, the eternal realities. The theologian must find 
new terms in contemporary idiom with which to reclothe his 
technicalities. And the ‘profane’ writer? In so far as he concerns 
himself with Catholic concepts he must renew their vesture just 
as he must revitalize all the words he uses. Perhaps we reflect too 
seldom on the fact that the word ‘tradition’ means not a receivin 
but a handing on. It is a receiving, yes, but then a handing on with 
additions, with added nuances, overtones. Again and again the 
Word must be made flesh in living tissues of language: so it is 
that not only mystic and theologian but poet and novelist also 
can co-operate with God in the work of revelation and redemp- 
tion. The mystic tries to communicate his own immediate 
experience of God; the theologian tries to make sure that his 
reasoning about God is valid, and that his findings are really com- 
municated, through a living language; what of the poet and 
novelist? Just as the theologian, who has the knowledge, must 
learn how to express it—why are students not taught the craft of 
writing in seminaries and houses of studies :—so these others, who 
have » a craft, must learn the Reality which the poem or the 
story will at least imply, if they would have art and prudence, like 
peace and justice, to embrace. It is a long-term policy, the forming 
of a background, but none the less important for that. The man 
who lives with God may still write something which will be 
harmful for somebody—but it will not be his fault, for the thing 
will be good, morally speaking, in itself. So he will be fulfilling 
the vision of St Thomas—and it is his highest glory and responsi- 
bility: he will be of those who are ‘watered from on high by 
ae wisdom that they may pass on that wisdom to those they 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF CATHOLICISM 
W. Starx! 


N the whole vast field of the social sciences, there can hardly 

be a more neglected subject than the sociology of Catholicism, 

that is to say, the study of the structure and of the life-processes 
of the Catholic Church, with the means and methods usually 
applied by sociologists to other societies or associations. The 
reasons for this are not far to seek. The Catholic Church is an 
organization to which it seems well-nigh impossible to assume 
an objective and unprejudiced attitude. To the classical Protestant 
she is the scarlet woman of the Apocalypse, the devil’s most dan- 
gerous death-trap; to the atheist, whether liberal or communist, 
she is the main bar to progress, a hateful anachronism; to the 
Catholic she is a dear mother, and indeed the very Body of Christ. 
In so far as sociology is a scientific pursuit, a pursuit of the truth 
without favour or disfavour, the Church of Rome must be one 
of the most difficult objects to handle. Nevertheless, it is and 
remains surprising that she has never been properly studied by 
sociologists. After all, even the Protestant and 7. atheist cannot 
close their eyes to the fact that she is in all probability both the 
oldest and the most numerous social body in our western civiliza- 
tion, and even the Catholic cannot gainsay the fact that if she is 
the Gate of Heaven, she is necessarily at the same time a human 
society, showing human, even secular, aspects besides her religious 
and transcendent traits—aspects which are no less worthy of 
attention than the others. Certainly, such official pronouncements 
as the encyclical Mystici Corporis are binding on the Catholic but 
they obviously do not exhaust the subject: there is room, beside 
the theology of the Church, for a sociology also, and perhaps 
Catholics are even more to blame for not providing it are 
Protestants and atheists. 

It goes without saying that a vast subject such as this cannot 
be nt edbeen treated in a short essay such as the present is bound 
to be. All I can do here is to enumerate the topics which, in my 
opinion, a book on the sociology of the Catholic Church should 
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have to cover. There are, I believe, three such topics: firstly, the 
inner life of the Church, the methods and techniques by which 
she has managed, over the centuries, to preserve her unity against 
often enormous pressures, and by which she has achieved those 
adjustments to external circumstances without which she would 
have perished in this changing world; secondly, the outer effects 
of the Church, her contribution to the life of the wider society in 
which she is placed, a subject which calls for some comparison 
with the effects of her competitors, especially the Calvinist 
groupings; and, thirdly, her relationships to other social organiza- 
tions, especially purely secular ones such as the State and political 
parties. Of course, there is plenty of literature on the cruder 
political aspects of this question, but there is, as far as I am aware, 
none that deals with the finer, as it were underground, facets of 
these relationships which are in point of fact very different from 
what they appear at a first superficial glance. The states and the 
arties which have hated the Catholic Church most and which 
ve pretended to despise and to abominate her, have usually in 
reality admired and emulated her: indeed, they have often 
modelled themselves on her, and it makes little difference if this 
emulation of her was subconscious and semi-conscious rather than 
fully conscious or consciously willed. 

Perhaps we can best penetrate to the core of the first problem, 
to what one might call the life-principle of Catholicism, if we 
consider for a moment a concrete phase of Church history, a con- 
crete crisis, and see how it was handled. In the seventeenth century 
began the great work that is still going on, the publication of the 
Acta Sanctorum by the body of scholars now known as the 
Bollandists, and the appearance of the first volume of April pre- 
cipitated a conflict within the Church which threatened to destroy 
her inner peace. April 8 is the day of St Albert, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem who was the author of the Carmelite Rule, and in dis- 
cussing him the writer, Father Papebroch, dealt with the old 
Carmelite tradition according to which the Carmelite Order is 
pre-Christian in origin, and was in fact founded by the prophet 
Elias. This legend was very dear to the Carmelites, and it is not 
difficult to see why. The other two great Mendicant Orders had 
gained influence and prestige through their founders, the great 
Saints Francis and Dominic, but the Carmelites had no figure of 
comparable renown. It is true that they had Saint Theresa of 
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Avila, but she only lived in the sixteenth century, and for several 
hundred years the Carmelites had had to manage without such 
an outstanding representative. So there was something of an 
inferiority complex about the Carmelites and they clung with 
understandable passion to the tradition which I have mentioned, 
and which gave them strength and standing, namely, that the 
were the oldest Mendicant Order, and indeed the oldest of 
orders, older even than that of Saint Benedict, older even than the 
Desert Fathers of Saint Anthony’s day. Now, Fr Papebroch was 
a historian, and he subjected the Carmelite legend to a strict 
critical test. The result was that he found it wanting. There was no 
proof, he found, that the Carmelites were any older than the 
Franciscans and Dominicans; the belief in Elias the prophet was a 
pleasant pious story but not a factual account of factual happen- 
ings; and so Fr Papebroch demolished the legend. Little did he 
know what a storm he was letting loose! Between 1681 and 1693 
between twenty and thirty pamphlets were written against him, 
culminating in 1693 with Father Sebastian of St Paul s booklet, 
the Exhibitio Errorum quos P. Daniel Papebrochius . . . suis in notis ad 
Acta Sanctorum commisit, and this last publication raised the quarrel 
to a new and higher level. Fr Sebastian was the provincial of the 
Flemish-Belgian province of the Carmelites, and so what he said 
was official. But Fr Papebroch did not stand alone, either. He was 
a Jesuit, and his brethren rallied around him. The discussion took 
an ugly turn, and it looked as if a veritable war between the two 
great religious communities would break out. In this crisis the 
Holy See intervened, and what it did is thoroughly characteristic. 
It did not decide; it did not adjudicate; it did not lay down the 
law: it merely told the parties that they must keep their peace. The 
papal brief of November 25, 1698, is simply an injunction to 
silence, and no more. What the Curia implied was that both 
parties had now had their say: both had put forward their case, 
and it was not profitable to take the matter any further because 
no new arguments were likely to be forthcoming. 

This intervention of the Pope’s has apparently a completely 
negative character: it forbids, it does not command; it pushes the 
quarrel aside, but it does not resolve it. And yet it is this very 
negativity of the act of authority which guaranteed its ultimate 
success and which, rightly understood, reveals the whole secret of 
the success of the Catholic Church in the nearly two thousand years 
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of her history. It proves (what non-Catholics find it so very diffi- 
cult to understand) that the Catholic Church is in the last analysis 
a strictly democratic organization. Why did the Pope not decide, 
why did he not magisterially pronounce that Fr Daniel was right 
and Fr Sebastian wrong, or vice versa? Because he wanted to leave 
the decision to the public opinion of the Church as a whole, 
because he did not presume to speak before the voice of the com- 
munity had spoken. But public opinion, as everybody knows, is 
a very slow and sluggish agent: the community will ultimately 
make up its mind, but it takes it a very long time to come to a 
decision, and so time is needed, plenty of time. That is the reason 
why the discussion must be kept going without being allowed to 
degenerate into a quarrel: that is the reason why the Curia 
brought about a state of suspended animation as it were by its 
edict of November 1698. And that is what has always happened 
in the moments of crisis through which the Catholic Church has 
lived, and there were many: the policy followed in the conflict 
between Carmelites and Jesuits in the seventeenth century is the 
settled social policy of Rome in general. 

We see this policy on the grand scale when we investigate the 
formation of new religious orders inside the Church, for instance 
the first inception of the Franciscans. Practically every great 
founder-saint has been a revolutionary, and St Francis, with hi 
adulation of Lady Poverty, more than any other. What had ha 
pened in the course of the Middle Ages was that the Church, 
especially the hierarchy, had become » lien hly identified with 
the feudal order—so much so that in the end it appeared almost 
as one side of the feudal hierarchy, as one aspect of the feudal 
apparatus so to speak. This was bound to lead to protests on the 
- of all those who were hostile to, or at any rate outside of, the 
eudal set-up, especially the townspeople. Discontent was brewing 
for a long time, and in the great figure of St Francis it came to a 
head. St Francis is a typical town saint—the field which he 
ploughed was the phd of the city. There was unavoidably a 
serious tension between him and the established powers—a tension 
potentially strong enough to break the framework of the Church. 
If this tension evaporated in the end, and if the Franciscans found 
ultimately a place within the framework, this was (under Provi- 
dence) due to the fact that the problem of Franciscanism was kept 
for a while in the state which I have called suspended animation. 
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During those years, which were difficult years for all concerned, 
the conservatives in the hierarchy learned to see the great promise 
that was contained in the Franciscan movement, the positive 
mission, the historical mission that was entrusted to it. With every 
day that passed the first negative reaction gave place to a more 
positive one: St Francis was less and less regarded as a dangerous 
and destructive firebrand and more and more as a kindly and 
constructive Catholic; and with every day that passed, St Francis 
himself became more inclined to see what was grand and vital in 
the established order of the Church, what was justified and indis- 
pensable even in the things which he had at first disliked most. In 
a word, there was at pee 04 unperceived yet effective process of 
mutual accommodation, and it was that process of mutual accom- 
modation which not only saved the unity of the Church but even 
increased her unity in diversity, which enabled her to emerge 
strengthened rather than weakened from the testing time of the 
early thirteenth century. It is interesting to compare with this 
happy issue of the conflict the unhappy result of the Methodist 
movement inside the Church of England. John Wesley was the 
spokesman of an external and unhappy class of men just as St 
Francis had been: the spokesman of the Welsh miner, the Lan- 
cashire weaver and the London proletariat. And he had any 
amount of good will towards the Anglican Church. Indeed, he 
said on one occasion that he who breaks with the Church of 
England breaks with God. But there was no room for him in that 
house. He had to go, and he did. And now the prelates of that 
Church desperately try to heal the breach which occurred at the 
end of the eighteenth century—but in the meantime the dividing 
lines have hardened and set and now it is not so easy to wipe them 
away. The Church of Rome has always known how to prevent 
that hardening and setting of the dividing lines, and that is why 
she is still one—why she is still a unity in spite of all her diversity. 

But we can observe the working of the essintiaie of Catholic- 
ism on an even grander scale when we look at Church history as 
a whole. Every social formation is faced with one inescapable 
decision, the decision between centralization and decentralization 
in her organization, and the Roman Church had to solve it like 
every other society. It is true that the final monarchical solution 
was foreshadowed by the primacy of St Peter among the Apostles, 
but the argument that St Peter was only primus inter pares, the first 
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among equals, and that consequently the Bishop of Rome is only 
one of the bishops and not above them, ran for a very long time 
side by side with it and made for a republican church-constitution. 
If this matter had ever been openly, consciously, fought out, there 
is no saying what would have happened. The French bishops were 
for a long, long time Gallicans almost in the sense in which the 
English bishops were Anglicans. They were touchy and suspicious 
to the last degree and quite unwilling to budge an inch. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that this problem was kept in suspended 
animation for 1,500 years or more. It was all the time around the 
threshold of consciousness, yet it was never allowed to be either 
forgotten or to rise into prominence. In the end, an agreed solu- 
tion emerged out of the depths of the collective consciousness of 
the Church—the solution openly proclaimed at the Vatican 
Council of 1871. Since the end of the Middle Ages, public opinion 
had more and more come round to the centralistic position, to the 
conviction that the world-Church is a unity under one head, the 
Bishop of Rome, not a collection of units—not a collection of 
independent dioceses under independent bishops. And once this 
conviction had gained the upper hand, it rapidly proceeded to 
become the universally accepted solution. By 1850 all Catholics 
in the world, with very few and insignificant exceptions, were 
centralists and the Vatican decrees were passed practically nemine 
contradicente, practically by acclamation, in spite of everything 
that Lord Acton may say to the contrary. The most remarkable 
thing was, of course, the conversion of the French bishops—a 
conversion without difficulties and without reservations, a con- 
version to the very heart. But it is certain that the public opinion 
among the vast masses of the laity was even more decisively pro- 
papal and anti-Gallican than even the public opinion among the 

ishops. When the Old Catholics broke away in protest against 
the proclamation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, they carried 
with them no more than perhaps 150,000 souls. 150,000 against 
350 millions: no secular nmin 0 ever settled its constitutional 


problems more democratically than the supposedly undemocratic 
and antidemocratic Catholic Church. Such is the power of time in 
the social affairs of men, such are the blessings of that slow process 
of mental digestion, of mutual accommodation, on which Cath- 
olicism has ever relied for the solution of its vital problems. 


If there is any social body in the world which has relied on the 
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same processes and techniques, it is, of course, the English State, 
and that is one of the reasons why London and Rome have never 
been able to get along with each other. The postponement of a 
decision on the thorny problem of electoral reform from about 
1770 until 1832, and the surprising unanimity with which it was 
accepted by all classes and parties when it did come in the end, is a 
case in point. I cannot speak about it here; but perhaps I can 
summarize my discussion of this first aspect of the sociology of 
Catholicism by a quotation from an English writer who had come 
out of a Catholic tradition and who was a great social philosopher 
as well—by a quotation from Edmund Burke which seems to me 
to sum up the life-principle on which the Catholic Church, just 
like the English State, has always based herself. ‘Political arrange- 
ment’, he writes, ‘as it is a work for social ends, is to be onl 
wrought by social means. There mind must conspire with mind. 
Time is required to produce that union of minds which alone can 
produce all the good we aim at. . . . The individual is foolish, but 
the species is wise, and when time is given to it, as a species it 
always acts right.’ 

The second of the topics which I propose to discuss, the influence 
of the Catholic Church on the wider culture within which she is 
established, is somewhat easier to handle, because the matter is 
much nearer the surface and even, to some extent, one of general 
observation. Everybody knows that the Catholic countries of 
Europe are the countries of song and dance and lightheartedness, 
and that the Protestant countries are the countries of a serious and 
even depressing mood, the countries in which there seems to be 
much work and little play. The tenor of life is very different in 
Paris and Vienna from what it is in Rotterdam, in Berlin and in 
London or Edinburgh. Whence this difference? The root of the 
difference lies mainly in the different methods of social control, in 
the different methods of moralization which the two divisions of 
Christianity respectively apply in the countries where they are 
established. The Catholic Church relies very largely on the sacra- 
ment of Confession, and the other techniques used, such as pulpit 

reaching, are only secondary. Now, in the confessional, a man 
focena to open up and to reveal even the innermost recesses of his 
heart. He must, it is his bounden duty. So the Catholic learns from 
the earliest years of his life to take others into confidence, to speak 
out when he is in perplexity, in other words, to be social in a full 
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and live sense of the word. That is not so in the case of the 
Protestant. Protestantism, as even its friends cannot deny, is apt 
to be a cold religion. It makes strong personalities but lonely ones. 
When a Protestant is in moral difficulty, there is no counsellor 
provided with whom he can talk the trouble over. Of course, he 
can go to a friend, to anybody, if he wants to. But the friend, 
whoever he may be, ifhe is a Protestant at all, will have established 
in his mind the great dogma of the supremacy of private judg- 
ment, and so he will probably tell his neighbour that he must come 
to a decision himself, that he must make up his own mind and 
that nobody can do it for him. In so far as Protestantism has ever 
had a technique of moral guidance, its prime principle has been 
to throw the self back upon the self—a practice which can be 
observed, for instance, in the classical public schools of England. 
It is not surprising then that Catholicism makes for an extrovert 
type and Protestantism for an introvert one—that it is much easier 
to get into a conversation with a Frenchman and an Austrian than 
with a Dutchman or a Scot. 

But with the statement of the contrast between extroversion 
and introversion we have not yet exhausted the influence of the 
typical Catholic guidance of he soul on the cultural life of the 
community. There is a further important facet to it. The Catholic, 
when he has confessed and made a good act of contrition and has 
fulfilled the penance laid upon him, can be reasonably certain that 
he has paid his debt, and if any doubt remains, he can avail himself 
of a plenary indulgence. Thus, after having been oppressed by a 
sense of sin, he can enjoy a feeling of release. This alone will bring 
a good deal of variety into his life. He does not always live the 
same life, he swings to and fro between oppression and exaltation, 
and so his existence will be likely to be varied, stimulating, colour- 
ful. But the main thing is that, in the moment of forgiveness, joy 
will pervade his being. And even when he reaches he depth of 
depression, he always knows that forgiveness is waiting for him. 
The God of Catholicism is a God who does not wish the death of 
the sinner, nor even his misery. The great composer Haydn was 
once asked why he made the Kyrie in his masses into such joyful 
tunes, seeing hes the Kyrie is a cry of the anguished soul for 
mercy. His answer was revealing. Why should I not use joyful 
tunes? he said. He that cries for mercy is always heard: he that 
asks for mercy is always given it. Knock and it will be opened 
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unto you. How different Protestantism is in all this! The Protes- 
tant never knows how he stands. If you read the intimate life 
stories of great and believing Protestants, say John Buchan’s book 
on Cromwell or the diaries of Kierkegaard, you are appalled and 
dismayed at the suffering they had to endure. Cromwell never 
knew whether he was accepted or rejected; one moment he would 
feel secure, but the next he was sure he was abandoned, and so he 
was for ever worried and depressed, a man who could never 
laugh, a soul that could never spread its wings. Kierkegaard 
again never overcame the thought of one sin he had committed 
in his youth. Even after he had made his way to the conviction 
that God had forgiven, he continued to suffer because he feared 
that God had not forgotten. In this way Protestantism inspires not 
an easy and confident mood, but a sombre and brooding one, and 
this fact goes a very long way in explaining the cultural differences 
between the Catholic culture-areas and the Protestant ones. It 
even explains the good French cuisine and the not-so-good English 
food. Nobody will deny that the greatest figures of Catholicism 
include St Benedict, St Francis, St Ignatius and St Vincent de Paul. 
But I should like to add to this list, without a trace of facetiousness, 
another one with the names of Palestrina, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Beethoven and César Franck. They, too, show forth 
what Catholicism is and means. It may seem a very far cry from 
the darkness of the confessional chair to the light of Beethoven’s 

phony in F major, but the sociologist will be inclined to insist 
dad the latter would not have come into being without the 
former, and that the two are two aspects of one culture that belong 
together like the two sides of a coin. 

My last topic is the influence of the Catholic Church on non- 
Catholic societies, and here my main submission is that this 
influence is very much greater than is usually admitted or even 
realized. There is, as far as I can see, only one great social body in 
the Western world which has escaped that influence, namely the 
Calvinist communion. The Calvinist communion is the main 
antagonist of the Roman, and stands to it in the relation of fire to 
water. These two can never meet. But where a state religion has 
reigned supreme since the end of the Middle Ages, as in England 
and in Russia, there the Church of Rome has remained influential, 
even though her influence is only implicit and subconscious. She 


has remained influential as an unadmitted object of emulation. 
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The Catholic Church defines herself as an institution for the salva- 
tion of the human race, and it is interesting to see that both the 
British and the Russian States have had a tendency to model 
themselves on this definition and to assume the burden of that 
mission. Both the King of England and the Tsar-Autocrat of the 
pre-revolutionary times had themselves declared Vicars of Christ 
on earth, and the word Caesaropapism has been coined to charac- 
terize their office. The coronation ceremonials have great signifi- 
cance in this connection. There is in them a strong element 
reminiscent of the Catholic rite for the consecration of a bishop, 
and, indeed, both the King of England and the Tsar-Autocrat 
habitually carried out papal functions—for instance, the appoint- 
ment of successive holders of episcopal sees, and many more 
besides. In fact, one of the Tsars, I think it was the madman 
Paul I, once arrived at the Cathedral of St Petersburg with the 
intention of celebrating the Liturgy, and it was very difficult for 
the Metropolitan to talk him out of the idea. No wonder! 
According to the law of the land, the Tsar was within his rights. 
The whole matter is most revealingly discussed at the end of the 
first part of Dostoevsky’s novel, The Brothers Karamazov. The 
Priest Paissy there contrasts the Roman Church with the Russian 
State, and what he contends is that whereas the Roman Church 
sinks progressively down into a secular state, the Russian State 
rises progressively up into the position of a sacred Church. In 
Russia, Paissy says, ‘it is not the Church which transforms itself 
into the State. . .. On the contrary, it is the State which transforms 
itself into the Church, and becomes the universal Church.’ This, 
Paissy concludes, ‘is the great predestination of Orthodoxy upon 
this earth’. And Paissy says another significant thing. He says, ‘it 
was in the East that the star appeared’. What he means is that the 
salvation of the world will come, not from Rome, but from 
Moscow. The State-Church of which he dreams is to be apostolic 
as well as catholic, and so he wants to give it all the notes and 
marks which Roman Catholicism has always claimed and always 
had. In England, this same conviction has worked itself out in 
paar rather than in theory: it has expressed itself in empire- 

uilding which has, of course, many causes and many charac- 
teristics, but among whose causes and characteristics a missionary 
purpose must also find a place. Here, too, it is a novelist rather 
than a scholar who has seen the matter in its true colours. The 
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great importance of E. M. Forster’s incomparable novel, A Passage 
to India, consists in this, that he understands—not only exposes, but 
also understands—the feeling of superiority which the English 
have always shown in their relation to the subject races. It rests in 
the last analysis on the conviction that the English are called to 
bring light to the benighted, that they are God! s special tool for 
this great work. There is, behind much that the English have tried 
and done and achieved in history, the ideal of a pax britannica, and 
that pax britannica is essentially the pax romana in a new guise. 
Latterly, as we all know, a new claimant has appeared on the 
scene for the honour of being, or becoming, the saviour of the 
world, and that new claimant is the proletariat, the proletarian 
class. If you study the writings of the prophet Marx you will see 
that there is, behind all his economics, a definite religious vision 
—the vision of a world cleansed of evil and suffering, and it is the 
promise of this transfigured world, a promise which substantially 
coincides with the promise of the kingdom of God, which has 
— to the masses—at any rate where the practical programme 
of Communism has not yet been tried out. This is the reason why 
Marxism has so readily been absorbed by the Russians. In Lenin’s 
mind the messianism of Dostoevsky and the messianism of Karl 
Marx flowed into one, and it is not surprising that they did. After 
all, they were kindred ideologies, and both of them have grown 
out of an envious study of the divine mission of the Catholic 


Church. 


Fr Victor White writes: ‘I much regret that in reviewing Professor 
Zaehner’s Foolishness to the Greeks (BLACKFRIARS, July, p. 332), I implied 
that he regards the philosophia perennis as a “manifest error”. This is 
inaccurate and unjust. The view he pronounced to be a “manifest 
error” was that “‘all mystical experiences must be identical, and that 
mysticism must therefore be a philosophia perennis transcending all the 
so-called revealed creeds”. With this judgment I, of course, heartily 


concur. 
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DATING THE PAST WITH RADIOCARBON 
P. E. Hopcson 


NE of the most striking manifestations of the underlying 

unity of all knowledge is the way in which a discovery in 

one branch of science often finds fruitful application in 
another. A recent example of this is the development by Professor 
Libby in America of a new method of dating archaeological 
samples using the techniques of nuclear physics. The basic fact 
underlying the method is that all archaeological specimens con- 
taining carbon also contain a small amount of radioactive carbon, 
or radiocarbon, which becomes progressively less in quantity as 
time goes on. The fraction of iediaeatans present can be measured, 
and hence the age of the sample deduced. To explain this in more 
detail, it is necessary to explain what is known as the carbon cycle 
and then to discuss some of the radioactive transformations which 
take place in the earth’s atmosphere. 

The chemical element carbon, which plays an essential part in 
all vital processes, continually takes part in a cyclic series of inter- 
changes between the earth and its atmosphere. Plants obtain the 
carbon they need to grow by absorbing carbon dioxide from the 
air and, with the aid of sunlight, build up complex chemical 
compounds containing carbon by the process known as photo- 
synthesis. Some carbon is also absorbed by roots from the soil, 
where it is present as a weak solution of carbonic acid. When a 
dies it is often burned, and the complex compounds are 

roken up and the carbon returned to the atmosphere as carbon 
dioxide. Sooner or later this carbon dioxide is used by another 
plant and so the process continues. This is the simplest form of the 
carbon cycle. 

There are, of course, many other possibilities. The plant may be 
eaten by an animal and used to build up its own tissues. In this 
case, the carbon will not be returned to the atmosphere until the 
animal dies and is itself burnt. Or, again, the plant may decay and 
eventually form coal which may not be burnt for many millions 
of years. But whatever happens to a particular carbon atom, the 
essential fact is that much of the carbon on the earth’s surface is 
continually being converted into atmospheric carbon dioxide, 
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which is in turn re-absorbed by plants. There is consequently a 
continual interchange of carbon een the earth’s atmosphere 
and its vegetation. 

The earth’s atmosphere is constantly bombarded by a stream of 
particles from outer space called the cosmic radiation. These 
particles collide with the atoms in the atmosphere and initiate a 
complex series of atomic transformations which result in the 
production, among many other things, of uncharged particles 
called neutrons. Each of these neutrons can enter the anh a ofa 
nitrogen atom in the atmosphere, forming an unstable structure 
which soon breaks up into a nucleus of radiocarbon and a nucleus 
of hydrogen. The neutrons therefore effectively convert a small 
fraction of the nitrogen in the atmosphere into radiocarbon. This 
radiocarbon behaves chemically in exactly the same way as 
ordinary carbon, and so takes part in the carbon cycle. 

Radiocarbon atoms have, however, one important difference 
from ordinary carbon atoms. This difference is that they are 
slightly unstable and, after a certain time, they shoot out a small 
charged particle called an electron. We cannot predict when a 
particular atom will break up in this way, but we do know that, 
if we take a large number of radiocarbon atoms, one half of them 
will have broken up after about five thousand six hundred years. 

The electron is emitted from the disintegrating carbon atom 
with a high velocity and can easily be detected by the sensitive 
instruments used in nuclear physics. Consequently, the proportion 
of radiocarbon in a piece of carbon can be determined by counting 
the number of electrons emitted from it in a measured interval of 
time. 

We can now understand the new method of dating archaeologi- 
cal specimens. Since the average time of circulation of a carbon 
atom in the carbon cycle, estimated at about five hundred years, 
is very much shorter than the average lifetime of a radiocarbon 
atom, a typical radiocarbon atom will complete several cycles 
before it breaks up. As a result, the radiocarbon is evenly distri- 
buted, and all the carbon in the cycle, including that in living 
organisms, contains the same proportion of radiocarbon. 

If a tree or plant dies and is not burnt, the radiocarbon in it is 
no longer replenished by the radioactive transformations taking 
place in the atmosphere. The radiocarbon slowly breaks up and 
so the proportion of radiocarbon in a piece of dead wood con- 
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tinually diminishes. Thus the wood from a Pharaoh’s tomb will 


have much less radiocarbon in it than a similar piece of newly-cut 
wood. Since the radiocarbon can be easily measured, this provides 
a way of finding the age of the specimen. 

Great care is necessary in performing and interpreting these 
measurements. In the first place, the carbon must be very pure, 
as any radioactive impurities would vitiate the results. The sample 
of wood is therefore reduced to charcoal and purified chemically 
before the measurements are made. Again, the sample must not 
be contaminated by wood of more recent date. 

It is important to remember that the method determines the 
date on which the tree died, and not the date on which it was used 
to build a tomb or make a statue. Strictly speaking, therefore, this 
method only allows us to say that a tomb cannot be earlier than 
a certain date. But it is usually reasonable to suppose that the wood 
was cut not long before it was used and so the date of the wood 
gives a good estimate of the date of the tomb. In general, however, 
the results of the radiocarbon method have to be supplemented 
by more conventional archaeological considerations. 

In order to test this method, it has been applied to a number of 
specimens of known date. The radiocarbon results have, in almost 
every case, shown excellent agreement with the known dates, 
thus confirming the validity of the method. Such a test is neces- 
sary because the method depends on certain assumptions, such as 
the constancy of the intensity of the cosmic radiation, which, 
although they are very probable, cannot be established otherwise. 

The dates found by these measurements are not absolutely pre- 
cise, but are subject to a certain margin of error which depends on 
the size of the sample available and on the number of electrons 
counted. The results of a measurement are accordingly quoted, 
for example, as A.D. 300 t 50, where the uncertainty in the date is 
fifty years. This does not mean that the sample certainly has a date 
between A.D. 250 and A.D. 350, but that there is a probability of 
about seventy per cent that this is so. In other words, if we measure 
a large number of samples originating in the year 300, seventy 
per cent of these will give measured values lying between the 
years 250 and 350, aie the remaining thirty per cent will give 
values lying outside these limits. The errors of measurement are 
we y large for samples having ages differing from the 

ifetime of radiocarbon by more than about a factor of ten. 
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Many possible applications of this new method immediately 
come to mind. Among those that may be noticed here is its use 
to determine the age of relics. Owing to the prevalence of spurious 
relics, it is desirable to have some independent check on their 
authenticity. The method described here would be of some value, 
but its limitations must be borne in mind. The most important of 
these is that, as pointed out above, it only gives an upper limit to 
the age. Thus it cannot authenticate a relic, since it could easily 
have made recently out of old wood. But it could show if 
the wood was of recent date, in which case the relic is spurious. 

Another disadvantage is that it can only be used for relics con- 
taining a considerable fraction of carbon, and, still more serious, 
at least a large part of the specimen is effectively destroyed in the 

rocess of purification. In general, this would not be appreciated 

y the owners of the relic. To sum up, one might be able to say 
that the relic was certainly faked but not that it was certainly 
genuine. 

This is not very helpful, but there still remain cases where the 
method would be of great value. Suppose, for example, some old 
manuscripts, suspected of being early copies of the Scriptures, 
were found in such a condition that, apart from one or two frag- 
ments, there was no possibility of deciphering them. They ra 


then be nee without loss, and it would certainly be of 


importance to be able to establish, for example, that the plants 
from which the paper was made died in the first century. The 
upper limit to the age obtained by the radiocarbon method may 
in these cases be supplemented by a lower limit derived from 
archaeological sanillatitiaatn and a reliable estimate of the age 
obtained. 

An opportunity of applying the method occurred quite recently 
when the Zadokite fragments were found in a cave in Palestine. 
Measurements have dated some of the fragments to within the 
first decades of our era, with an uncertainty of about two hundred 


ac on be confidently anticipated that this method, at present in 
its infancy, will be refined and developed, and will find increasing 
application in many fields. There is surely something very satis- 
fying in the way in which Nuclear Physics, one of the newest and 
most vigorous of the sciences, has come to the aid of Archaeology, 


the study of the antiquity of mankind. 


REVIEWS 


Gop, MAN AND THE UntversE: A Christian Answer to Modern 
Materialism. Edited by Jacques de Bivort de la Saudée. (Burns Oates; 
355. 
ell Christian, it is a commonplace, must be a soldier, even though 

his weapons may be only of the mind. So it has always been one duty 

of theologians to guide Catholics in their struggle with heretic or pagan, 
with the Marxist of today no less than with the Mohammedan of St 

Thomas’ time. Though a single author is no longer equal to the task, 

and syntheses of the medieval type could hardly be produced by so 

radically pluralist a civilization as ours, it would not have been unreason- 
able to expect a greater degree of unity in Pére de la Saudée’s collection. 

There is too great a variation in the value of the contributions, and in 

the amount of technical knowledge they demand from their readers; 

nor is there enough editorial assistance—an index should surely be a 

minimal requirement for a work of this kind. Yet the high standard 

reached by many of the individual essays makes this an important 
book; three French editions have appeared since it was first published 

in 1950. 

First in order, Professor Dondeyne’s essay is too highly compressed 
to be easy reading (as the translator seems to have found) but amply 
repays the effort needed. He sees materialism as an attempt to extend 
the scientific method beyond the limits in which it is valid, to the 
exclusion of all other explanations. To this he opposes a metaphysics of 
the kind familiar to us from the work of M. Marcel; it is grounded on 
our experience of ourselves as beings open to a world other than our- 
selves, and on our realization that such being is to be comprehended 
only as a participation of unlimited Being. This is a metaphysics which 
teaches out to i religious affirmation of God by faith. 

Dr Romafia tells us that nature, as revealed by the telescope, is 
wonderful, but in philosophizing about it he confuses the question 
whether or not the universe is created, with the different question 
whether or not it was created a finite time ago. The latter cannot be 
answered by unaided reason (St Thomas, S.T. I, 46, 2), and from a 
se scientific point of view, there is as good evidence for the recent 

thesis of ‘continuous creation’, which requires a universe of 
infinite duration, as for the alternative hypothesis discussed by Dr 

Romaiia. Professor Ruschkamp’s ‘Origin of Life’ also suffers from lack 

of precision. Whether spontaneous generation is proved or disproved 

by science, there is no theological difficulty about admitting natural 
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causes for the production of life from non-living matter, so long as these 
yt understood to be under God’s providence and not due to mere 
ce. 

Professor Vanderbroek’s ‘Origin of Man’ is a critical study of the 
most important hominoid remains. His standpoint is strictly scientific, 
and his scientific work is of the highest order. This witness to a dis- 
interested love of truth (heritage above all of Catholics) will in the end 
have greater effect than something more directly apologetic in intention. 
It is fittingly complemented by the late Dr Messenger’s account of the 
Church’s official attitude to evolution, which he accompanies by an 
exegesis of the first chapters of Genesis. 

Professor Ternus makes the fairly common mistake of trying to 
produce an essay by condensation, but his Aristotelian approach to the 
problem of the human soul is on the whole clear and helpful. Pére de 
Lubac’s “Origin of Religion’ is the distinguished piece of writing that 
was to be expected from him. He has hardly space to do more than 
dispose of certain false theories—such as that which finds the source of 
monotheism in social compulsion—but he does this very effectively. 
Perhaps it might have been made clear that such theories are now lar el 
restricted to popularizers, always a generation behind the line of 
advance; modern field anthropologists are distrustful of generalization. 

The group of four essays on the origins of Christianity will disap- 
point admirers of the fine work done by the French in the field of 
Scriptural studies. Is it because the information they give is eventually 
for Marxist consumption that they seem somewhat unimaginative, 
somewhat dated? As St Paul discovered at Athens, to state the Christian 
amen in terms acceptable to rationalists does not always have good 
results. 

Professor Duhr examines the theological causes leading to Luther’s 
personal revolt against orthodoxy, and so refutes the view that the 
Lutheran revolution can be entirely accounted for by economics; M. 
du Passage catalogues the social benefits we owe to the Church. There 
follows an unusually interesting essay by Douglas Woodruff, who says 
that the social encyclicals were written against socialism as much as 
against capitalism, that the Church’s wish for a wider —— of 

ro resupposes its remaining private property, an t con- 
to do with the common 
opinion. 

The last two chapters are extremely good. Professor Wetter’s dis- 
cussion of the theory of dialectical materialism is based on a thorough 
knowledge of classical Marxist writing. His brief criticism, bringing 
out the inconsistencies of this philosophy, is all the more pasts = 
because of the sympathetic a balanced account which has prece 
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it. Pére Congar in his discussion of the problem of evil distinguishes 
two levels of consideration. There is first of all an intellectual problem; 
and here Pére Congar’s answer that God ‘when he ant a sinful 
world willed at the same time the remedy for sin: he willed both thin; 
together’, hard as it is, does face the issue squarely and not seek to ev. 
it in abstractions. But in and through the problem can be seen the 
mystery of evil as it presents itself to man at grips with his destiny; a 
mystery which calls for reverence, whose meaning is only to be under- 
stood in the revelation of God’s love. 

Taken as a whole, then, this is a valuable collection of essays, and 
English Catholics should be grateful to Pére de la Saudée and his 
translators. But even in rather better-fitting English clothes its spirit 
would remain obstinately continental; no » Aare. for Englishmen that 
will seem the source of its strength and its weaknesses alike. Whether 
they would be capable of a similar effort of collaboration remains to 
be seen; it would certainly be well worth trying. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


A History or CuristiAnity. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode; 63s.) 

This massive volume is no mere summary of its author’s seven- 
volume History of the Expansion of Christianity. These chapters ‘en- 
deavour to be a well-rounded summary of the entire history of Chris- 
tianity in all its phases and in its setting in the human scene. In them 
expansion must have a place and at times be prominent. However, it 
is only one aspect of a larger whole.’ The vastness of such an under- 
taking within the covers He one book is obvious; and impressive indeed 
are the skill and thoroughness with which Professor Latourette has 
organized the enormous mass of material, the cohesion of so kaleido- 
scopic a narrative, and the lucidity of the presentation. Flat patches there 
are, here and there a faint suggestion of a catalogue, moments when the 
summary seems too summary (Hesychasm, Jansenism, for example)— 
it could not be otherwise. But it remains a single unified book, not an 
encyclopaedia. Professor Latourette’s objectivity is sustained, sometimes 
almost unnecessarily: a very occasional trace of unconscious bias is 
welcome, for it shows that the objectivity is objectivity, and not 
indifference. 

To examine this work critically as history would require a com- 
mittee ; to present a report on its judgments and findings would require 
another. But it is refreshing to find Professor Latourette writing that 
‘for the first time Christianity is becoming really world-wide. It is 
entering into the lives of more people than it or any other religion has 
ever done. Into the new and often terrifying stage into which the 
human race, bewildered, is being ushered, Christianity is more potent 
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than in any earlier era. It is by no means dominant. Never has that 
adjective been an accurate description of its place in the human scene. 
However, when the world is surveyed as a whole, it is more to be 
reckoned with than at any previous time.’ Surely that seems a juster 
estimate than jeremiads about ‘modern paganism’ (sic): it is neither 
defeatist nor starry-eyed, and is characteristic of the urbanity and 
moderation of the whole work. And never for a moment does Pro- 
fessor Latourette forget, or let the reader forget, that he is writing a 
history of a religion, with its varied forms and facets: it is not the 
history of a culture or of ecclesiastical organizations or of Church-State 
relations, though these and other matters come into it. The book, of 
course, is hardly one for a specialist: great movements, personalities, 
matters of thought, action and life are necessarily dealt with too 
cursorily for that. But there will be few readers in England who will not 
profit from Professor Latourette’s happily ample treatment of Chris- 
tianity in the United States, which we tend consistently to ignore or 
under-estimate. There will, too, be few Catholic readers who will not 
profit from reading about the history and religion of those Christians 
with whom we are not in communion: for us to complain of Protestant 
ignorance of Catholicity lays many of us open to a withering tu quoque. 

The reading of so solid and compressed a work is greatly helped by 
its excellent arrangement and printing. The index is good, and there 
is a score of clear outline maps. But one complaint must be made, 
concerning the selected bibliographies that follow each chapter. It is 
not so much matter of omission or commission yn some sugges- 
tions could be made under these heads), but of the notes appended to 
the books. Many of them are quite useless—‘Carefully done’, ‘By a: 
warm admirer’, ‘Comprehensive’. Here the inquiring student is let 


down. 
DonaLp ATTWATER 


New TrsTAMENT Stupigs. By C. H. Dodd. (Manchester University 

Press; 16s. 

Dr Boda scholarly understanding in New Testament interpreta- 
tion, based as it is on penetrating and exact study of the text, contains 
enlightenment even for those of us who have but a rusty and amateur 
acquaintance with Greek. These studies, consisting of articles published 
in various periodicals between 1932 and 1950, that would otherwise lie 
buried in back numbers, are welcome in book form. 

In the first essay Dr Dodd contends that, to some extent at least, a 
chronological framework underlies the incidents of our Lord’s ministry 
recorded by St Mark. In the second he makes a careful analysis of the 
four small papyrus fragments numbered Egerton Papyrus 2 in the British 
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Museum collection. These were edited in The New Gospel Fragments 
by Sir Harold Bell and Mr T. C. Skeat. They are probably the oldest 
existing New Testament writing apart from the John Rylands fragment 
of St John’s Gospel. The interest of the ‘Unknown Gospel’, as it has 
been called, lies in speculation as to its dependence or the reverse upon 
the canonical gospels, and particularly upon the fourth. Could this 
roblem be solved by proving it to be part of their source material, 
light would be thrown on the question of the dating of St John, bring- 
ing it back, with considerable probability, to the opening years of 
second century. These two essays are followed by an interesting study, 
‘Natural Law in the New Testament’. The two final essays on “The 
Communion of Saints’ and ‘Eternal Life’ show a disappointing lack of 
fullness of treatment, traceable perhaps to the author’s theological pre- 
suppositions in regard to the nature of the Church and the grace it 
mediates. 

The heart of the book, however, may be said to be the three central 
essays, one on ‘Matthew and Paul’, in which in spite of obvious dis- 
similarity the two writers are shown as having common points of 
outlook, and two on “The Mind of Paul’. These form an admirable 
prolegomenon to the Pauline Epistles. Dr Dodd in the first essay of the 
two on St Paul’s mind traces a psychological change in life and charac- 
ter, amounting to a second conversion, the turning point of which is the 
incidents connected with the writing of II Corinthians. This issued in a 
fuller and maturer humility of approach to the message of redemption 
which transcends the harshness of the earlier dualism between ‘this age’ 
and ‘the age to come’. In the second of the two essays he seeks to 
establish a connection between this change and various developments 
of thought to be discerned in the Epistles, more especially the alteration 
of St Paul’s angle of vision in regard to the second coming. 


Much of the kind of interpretation of which Dr Dodd is a master, 
suggestive and illuminating as it is, and stimulating to living thought 
about the content of the New Testament, is necessarily conjectural and 
based in the last resort upon hypothesis. It is significant that the openi 
words of his first essay are: The criticism of the gospels has whiosdl 
at least one secure result. Scarcely anyone now doubts that Mark is our 
primary Gospel.’ That was written in 1932. Presumably Dr Dodd is 
still unshaken in holding this, as indeed are almost all non-Catholic 
New Testament scholars. Yet there are indications that the foundations 
even of this position may in-time come to be considered less than firmly 
established. The Abbot of Downside published his Originality of 
Matthew in 1951. A reviewer in Theology (March 1952) wrote of it: 
“As one who has hitherto assumed, perhaps with too little investigation, 
the priority of Mark I admit that I can no longer regard the position 
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with complacency. It is perhaps time English scholars mislaid for a time 
their copies of Streeter. . . . He goes on to show reason for thinking 
that the synoptic problem has not yet been solved because the right 
method of dealing with it has yet to be applied. If this attitude to 
present assumptions were to become widely prevalent a major revolu- 
tion in New Testament criticism would be on the way. 

Henry ST JOHN, 0.?. 


Istam. By Alfred Guillaume. (Penguin Books; 2s.) 

This is a valuable addition to Penguin Books devoted to religious 
matters. Indeed, no better person could have been chosen to write an 
up-to-date book on Islam than Professor Guillaume, who has already 
laid us under a debt by, among other things, his editorship of the 
excellent Legacy of Islam. 

Particularly valuable, in this new book, are the chapters “Apostolic 
Tradition’ and ‘Islam today’, the former because it is rare, in a manual 
of this size, to find any mention or discussion of the sayings tradition- 
ally ascribed to the Prophet Mahomet, let alone such a full and critical 
account as is given by the author. As to the chapter ‘Islam today’, it 
deals mainly with recent developments in social and matrimonial 
legislation in various Islamic countries. It is a pity that significant 
changes of this kind in modern Persia are not referred to. This may be 
due to the author’s preoccupation with Arab countries. Persian influ- 
ences in the lands now constituting Pakistan, and further afield, have 
often, within the framework of Islam, outweighed Semitic influences. 
Islam is far from having obliterated the sharp contrasts between Arab 
and Persian. And yet we find Persian art, both in the British Museum 
and in the Victoria and Albert, summarily classified as ‘Islamic Art’! 
It is as if, in a gallery of European art, mention of England, France, 
Spain, etc., was passed over in favour of “Christian Art’. 

Considering attention bestowed by Professor Guillaume on 

tian affairs, it is surprising that no reference is made to the debate 
which has raged in Cairo since 1947 around the thesis of Khalafallah on 
the subject of the ‘stories’ {gisas found in the Qoran, a thesis which 
adumbrated a new form of Qoranic exegesis and which was roundly 
condemned by the divines of al Azhar. 

A contemptuous reference, on page 124, to "Umar Khayyam is 
unhappy and largely unmerited, apart from the dubious statement as 
to the poet’s adhesion to the "Ismaili sect. On page 125 the following 
reference to the Druzes of the Lebanon seems nd baffling: “They are 
a friendly . . . people, whom it is always a pleasure to meet. . . . T 
were responsible for three separate massacres of Christians.” 
CyprIAN RICE, 
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CoMMUNISM AND Curist. By Charles W. Lowry. (Eyre and Spottis- 


woode; 9s. 6d.) 
AGAINST THE STREAM. By Karl Barth. (S.C.M. Press; 16s.) 


The first of these books maintains that the unconscious ethical 
passion which motivates Communists is due to the fact that Com- 
munism is a new universal salvation religion of a novel this-worldly 
type. Evidence is presented to support this view and Dr Lowry goes 
on to maintain that Christianity, as a religion of other-worldly love, 
presents a better solution for man’s problems. This is all very well, but 
no real effort is made to criticize the all important theoretic apologia of 
the Communist. A large part of the appeal of Communism lies in its 
claim to be an all-embracing scientific account of the basic laws which 
govern all change. The plausibility of this account is not lessened by 
saying that it is the product of a distorted desire for salvation; it is only 
met when the basic concepts of the account are shown on analysis to 
be misleading or meaningless. The value of Dr Lowry’s book is not 
that it does this, but that it gives a pleasantly written account of recent 
American religious thought. 


The second book, as the name of its author would suggest, is of a 
very different type. It is pure Barth, with all his genius, his dialectic 
skill and his perversity. One wonders why he does not have the word 
‘Vatican’ printed in red. The basic theme, in the essays here collected, 
is the attitude and behaviour of the Christian Church in the face of 
Communism. Barth is sensitive to the fact that we have seen the 
collapse of an old world, and that this means that we must liberate 
ourselves from its merely temporal categories when we confront the 
new world. Like many Richens of his type, Barth errs in that he over- 
stresses the dramatic element in the historical, which leads him to 
overestimate the lack of continuity between old and new. Precisely 
because, however, his theological position leads him to see the State 
as unaware of the relationship to God and as embodying values that 
can only be relative, he is able to see (and to accept) elements in the new 
situation, which, in his view, are good, while remaining free to reject 
the dominating secularism of systems. For him, and it is in line with 
his general position, the present conflict between East and West is a 
mere clash between powers to which the Church is neutral, though it 
cannot abstract from the evil deeds of both. These she must judge in 
faith and call men to reconstruct all things in Christ. This analysis is 
rather naive. While it is true that the Church cannot identify herself 
with any given regime, and may not permit herself to become the tool 
of any power, Eastern or Western, it is also her duty to protest agai 
error and injustice. Barth seems to underestimate both the strength and 
novel character of Communism and the extent to which even salvific 
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grace is mediated through ‘natural’ laws and institutions. He is so 
anxious to preserve the element of personal responsibility that he forgets 
the extent to which even the Christian’s decision is, in the providence 
of God, determined by institutional forms and social circumstance. 
IAN HIs.op, 


Tue Enp oF Time. A Meditation on the Philosophy of History. By 
Jey translated by Michael Bullock. (Faber and Faber; 
tos. 6d. 

Dr Pieper’s argument is based on the contertion that ‘there is no 
philosophical question which, if it really wants to strike the ground 
intended by itself and in itself, does not come upon the primeval rock 
of theological pronouncements’, and that this is particularly the case 
where the philosophy of history is concerned. For the end of time means 
two things: the end-situation within history, and the ultimate state of 
affairs outside history when time is ended; and the first of these is 
unintelligible except in the light of the second. The book thus leads us 
away from the inadequacies of contemporary ‘culture-sociological’ 
philosophizing about history to a more realistic approach. It is not 
difficult in these days to feel ‘apocalyptic’ about the future; and as Dr 
Pieper shows, while the ‘progressive’ views of history of a Kant or a 
Fichte now seem to us incredibly naive, the outlandish symbolism of 
the Apocalypse no longer seems so outlandish. . . . For this age, the idea 
that the world may come to an end in horrific catastrophe is no remote 
possibility. Nor is the idea of the dominion of Antichrist as a ‘planetary 
despotism with progressive technical development and the extinction 
of spirituality’. At the same time, as Dr Pieper points out, Christian 
hope, the conviction that in the end Antichrist will be defeated, does 
not merely look to the end-beyond-time: ‘it is a distinguishing mark 
of the Christian that in him “no word is raised against God’s 
creation” ’: it is Antichrist who ‘is hostile to creation’ : ‘is it so unlikely 
that the Church . . . might remain the sole champion of the natural 
— of man?’ Christianity looks to the eventual establishment of a 
‘new heaven and a new earth’: which must mean that ‘this mundane 
reality which meets concrete experience, this “‘waiting”’ creation in its 
entirety, will also . . . beyond all expectation, have a happy ending’. 

Dr Pieper put us deeply in his debt with the publication in English 
of Leisure the Basis of Culture: this present book greatly increases our 
indebtedness. It must be confessed, sie that the translation is far 


from felicitous, and may unhappily put off readers who would other- 
wise profit by Dr Pieper’s alia. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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ANARCHY AND Orper. By Herbert Read. (Faber; 16s.) 
Rovusszau—PouticaL Writincs. Translated and Edited by F. M. 

Watkins. (Nelson Philosophical Texts; 1os. 6d.) 

‘Anarchism means literally a society without an arkhos, that is to say, 
without a ruler. It does not mean a society without law, and therefore 
it does not mean a society without order’ (p. 129). It is not always easy 
to see what Sir Herbert Read takes such a remark to imply; sometimes 
his anarchism seems to mean the freedom of the individual from the 
authority of any community—‘Creeds, castes and all forms of intellec- 
tual and emotional grouping, belong to the past. The future unit is the 
individual, a world in himself, self-contained and self-creative, freely 
giving and freely receiving, but essentially a free spirit’ (p. 39)—but 
sometimes it seems to mean the elimination of an overall state authority 
leaving only the authority of organic functional groups—‘The most 
effective community is the smallest, the family. Beyond the family 
is the parish, the local association of men in contiguous dwellings. 
Such local associations may form their courts, and these courts are 
sufficient to administer a common law based on common sense’ (p. 134). 
This book is unfortunately full of such ambiguities, which can only be 
reconciled either by supposing serious shifts of meaning or by diluting 
one or both of the contrasting positions to a pious platitude. No doubt 
this is partly due to the fact that the book is a collection of essays 
previously published at different times between 1938 and 1949, but the 
author claims to have removed ‘rash and ambiguous phrases’. 

It is frequently difficult to tell what kind of discussion is being carried 
on; for example we find: ‘Morality, as has often been pointed out, is 
antecedent to Religion—it even exists in a rudimentary form in 
animals’ (p. 40). It is not clear whether this is a dubious generalization 
in anthropology, or an assertion that ethics is possible without super- 
natural sanctions, or a definition of religious activity to include moral 
activity, or merely an expression of the author’s dislike of going to 
church. It would help if he told us who had pointed it out and in what 
context. The remarks on Religion are some of the least thoughtful 

assages in the book. On the one hand we are told: ‘Religion, in its 

ter stages, may well become the opium of the people; but whilst it is 
vital it is the only force that can hold a people together—which can 
supply them with a natural authority to appeal to when their personal 
interests clash’ (p. 46). On the other hand we read: ‘I am so imbued 
with the spirit of toleration that religion, as such, does not seem to me 
to enter into the discussion of public affairs’ (p. 122). The reader is left 
with a confused impression that something called ‘religion’ is essential 
to acommunity but that we must on no account say so. It is in any case 
doubtful whether terms like ‘religion’, ‘toleration’, ‘opium of the 
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people « etc., can be used in the description of every human community; 
no doubt in each society there are activities and beliefs which it is con- 
venient to class as religious, but that common to all societies there is 
something called Religion which has a definable relation to something 
else called Public Affairs, is a thesis to be demonstrated empirically 
rather than to be assumed. 

Despite the large claims of his generalizations, I think the author is 
talking primarily about Christianity and European or American society, 
and his notion of religion is one that is peculiar to the tail-end of a 
particular Christian tradition. He says ‘I cannot think of religion as 
anything but the expression of individual emotions’, though he recog- 
nizes that some people might want to add that it is also ‘. . . a system of 
ethics or an explanation of the universe’. This extraordi view of 
Christianity as Ethics plus Pious Feelings is not confined to those who, 
like Sir Herbert Read, disapprove of ‘the Churches’; its gravest defect 
for the purposes of the sociologist is not that it is bad theology but that 
it eliminates any empirical control for his generalizations about Chris- 
tianity and the community, for the Christians who in actual fact 
developed the European communities meant something quite different 
by ‘religion’. What a community would be like if it developed entirely 
under xe influence of Sir Herbert Read’s kind of religion is a matter of 
speculation and not of historical evidence. 

The essay on Existentialism and Marxism is written in a style that 
one had hoped had died out in English philosophical writing some 
twenty years ago (‘As soon as materialism becomes dialectical, it 
associates itself with contradictions, and the contradictions of matter are 
essences’, etc.), but it is no worse than some of M. Maritain’s later 
writings and, if I have understood it at all, the doctrine is not dissimilar. 

It is unfortunate that there should be so much to irritate the reader in 
this book, for the essential themes that can be disentangled are usually 
truths of very great contemporary relevance, such as the implicit appeal 
all the time to the primacy of intelligence (which is not confused with 
the ability to pb te , and the insistence on the idea of natural law 
and of the relativity of all human authority. But above all this book is 
worth reading for its single short essay called “The Prerequisite of 
Peace’ ; its conclusion—“We must be at peace with ourselves before we 
can be at peace with one another’—may sound trite enough, but it is 
nonetheless true and in the course of arriving at it the author submits 
more facile attitudes to war to a really penetrating analysis; among 
others he efficiently disposes of that theory of war which used to be 
only too common among Catholics of the Belloc tradition and which 
he associates particularly with Mr Douglas Jerrold. 

It was almost inevitable that a book of this kind should attempt some 
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assessment of Rousseau. We are given one of the two contrasting but 
equally conventional criticisms—Rousseau was ‘the true founder of 
State Socialism’. 

For those who are tired of both Rousseau the Anarchist and Rous- 
seau the Totalitarian, I can strongly recommend the new Nelson edition 
of Rousseau’s political writings. Professor Watkins in his excellent 
introduction gently reproves the classical critics for ‘crediting Rousseau 
with a degree of logical consistency which is not in fact characteristic 
of his writings’, and manages to avoid the standardized perspectives 
which have been imposed on his author’s writings by the later Fe i 
ments of those who have claimed to be or been accused of being Rous- 
seau’s disciples. When all this has been cleared away and we read The 
Social Contract without reading into it modern preoccupations the 
outstanding feature of the book is, as Cassirer has pointed out, its 
intense moral seriousness; it was this that accounted for the admiration 
which Kant (hardly an enthusiast for either anarchism or totalitarianism) 
had for Rousseau. Professor Watkins makes this his starting point in his 
analysis of the work and suggests that it is in part aan from the 
Calvinism of Geneva. I think “ does less than justice to the originality 
of Rousseau and Kant when he describes the theory of the General 
Will as essentially a restatement of ethical rationalism, the tradition of 
which extends from the Stoic idea of natural law to the Kantian cate- 
gorical imperative. Professor Watkins says: ‘It is true that the ration- 
alistic element is somewhat obscured by his emphasis on will’; this 
emphasis cannot, surely, be brushed aside as misleading, for in it is the 
seed of Kant’s achievement—the development of a non-naturalistic 
ethic within the rationalist tradition. Besides giving the most readable 
English translation of The Social Contract that has yet appeared, Pro- 
fessor Watkins also provides translations of Considerations on the 
Government of Poland and part of the Constitutional Project for Corsica 
in which we see Rousseau at work on concrete political problems in 
the light of his theory. Of the two the essay on Poland is the more 
interesting, perhaps because Rousseau was so conscious of the obstacles 
to ideal legislation in that country. Corsica he thought of as the perfect 
setting for his state and the Project is consequently much less down to 


earth. 
H.M.C, 


FROM ROMAN EMPIRE TO RENAISSANCE Europe. By Denys Hay. 
(Home Study Books, Methuen; 7s. 6d.) 
The author of this little book succeeds very well in carrying out his 
intention of ‘conveying a general impression of the changes in Euro- 
pean society during a Fhe years of its development’. Of course he 
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can only do this in so short a space by continuous generalization, and 
so the reader has to remind himself now and then } om he is not being 
given facts, but a series of judgments on facts which for the most part 
are unstated. 

These judgments are most apt when the writer is dealing with the 
social and economic developments of his period. His reflections on 
ecclesiastical history are not so just. There are inaccuracies of statement; 
for example the variations in the calendar of the Celtic Church are put 
on a par with the deviations in doctrine of the Arians, and called 
unorthodox; and the ecclesiastical censure of interdict is spoken of as 
though it were a sort of excommunication in bulk. Then again to sa 
that Christian teaching ‘mainly affected the manners of the knightly 
class, and spilled over into the conscience of common men in the less 
desirable forms of mariolatry and saint worship’ is to put a wholly false 
and anachronistic division between the religion of the upper and lower 
orders. Medieval devotion, medieval superstition and crypto-paganism 
were common to all classes of society, clergy not excluded. 

The author does not indeed overstate the entanglement of the 
medieval Church in temporal society and politics—it would scarcely 
be possible to do so. But he does seem to regard the Church and 
religion as purely social phenomena, and not as existing and functioning 
in their own right. So he can talk of the Roman Church, with its sense 
of order and authority, being the Roman Empire’s chief legacy to the 
West, when in fact almost the exact opposite was the case; it was scra 
and relics of the Roman Empire which were preserved for us by the 
Church. The principle of authority in the Church is not derived from 
Roman Imperialism, and it developed into the ‘Papal Absolutism’ of 
the Middle Ages when secular absolutism had been dead for centuries. 

A historian of course does not have to accept the Church’s claim to 
be a divine society, in order to be a good historian. But he should 
realize that the claim is made in all seriousness, and that it dominates 
ecclesiastical history. Judgments are bound to be distorted if an insti- 
tution which holds itself to be the tabernacle of God with men is 
looked upon merely as a sort of universal community centre, built in 


the Gothic style. 


MEMBERS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By D. Brunton and D. H. 
Pennington. (Longmans; 21s.) 

is serious study of the composition of the Long Parliament 
written in collaboration hy Mr Donald Pennington and the late Mr 
Douglas Brunton is introduced by Professor R. H. Tawney in a careful 
and judicious foreword. The book opens with a chapter on the 
‘Original Members’ which draws attention to the interesting point that 
on an average the Royalists belonged to a younger age-group than the 
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Parliamentarians. It has long been realized that the Opposition had the 
greater weight of previous parliamentary experience. The youth of a 
proportion of the Royalists may be contrasted with the age of the 
members of the Rump. These last included one hundred and six mem- 
bers who were between forty and sixty years of age at the time of the 
King’s death. It is not without significance that Gray’s Inn had forty-six 
representatives among the Rumpers. 

There is valuable material in the relatively brief chapter on the 
merchants in the House of Commons, but the core of the book consists 
of two long chapters, the first dealing with the Eastern Association and 
and contributed by Mr Brunton, and the second concerned with the 
south-west of England. In these sections an attempt is made to give 
detailed samples of the composition of the Long Parliament. The 
tendency to trace the subsequent history of the various parliamentary 
families leads the authors away from the subject of their study and it is 
a pity that on no occasion in referring to landed property in he eastern 
counties is the extent or value of the estate mentioned. Further, the 
frequent reference to an ‘old family’ conveys no exact information. 

The chapter dealing with the six south-western counties breaks more 
fresh ground and the analysis of the members for Somersetshire con- 
stituencies has points of interest. In these sections Mr Pennington gives 
some financial details which might very well have been expanded. The 
most valuable portion of the whole book is the close examination of 
the Dorset constituencies. An analysis of the six families that between 
them held the county seat and those for the boroughs of Bridport, 
Corfe Castle, Dorchester, Poole, Warham and Weymouth between 
the year of the Armada and the close of the seventeenth century is 
pe ep illuminating. Many interesting details are given, but the 
effort to divide the leading families into categories is not wholly con- 
vincing. The note on the Dorchester Company adventurers is useful. 
The fifth and sixth appendices contrive to give a mass of information 
as to the voting of members within a very brief compass. In general the 
volume is interesting but not very well planned. The references to the 
standing of different families in periods between the thirteenth and 
Sdinenth centuries lack precision and would have been better omitted. 
The book would have gained in value had it been dedicated to a really 
detailed examination y ¢ the members of Parliament for a single county. 

Davip MATHEW 


Tue ENGusH Epic AND ITs BACKGROUND. By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
(Chatto and Windus; 25s.) 
Everyone is familiar with Dr Tillyard’s erudition and independence 
of judgment, so it is no surprise to hear him voicing original and 
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learned views on the nature of the epic. For some time students and 
amateurs have felt dissatisfied with the traditional view that roughly 
equated the epic with heroic poetry, for epic style has not been poe | 
to those ages or subjects we name heroic. From time to time writers of 
every major language have sought in the epic a form to express the 
profoundest feelings of their age. Dr Tillyard sets out to identify this 
epic spirit: ‘It was through the conviction of Dante’s being as true an 
epic writer as Virgil that I abandoned any notion of using the heroic 
subject as a criterion’. Besides Homer, therefore, he examines Thuci- 
dydes, Herodotus and Xenophon; Lucius and Statius stand by Virgil; 
in the Middle Ages we must consider the Song of Roland, Dante, 
Langland, Malory and Lydgate. During the Renaissance we range over 
Italy, England, France, Portugal, and in later times full consideration 
must be given to The Holy War, Paradise Lost, Pope’s Iliad and The 
Decline and Fall. If we raise our eyebrows at this ambitious sweep we 
shall soon lower them upon discovering the terms of Dr Tillyard’s 
investigation. He believes that the epic needs four essential qualities. 
The okies must be noble and the tone lofty and the result is that kind 
of ‘high seriousness’ that comes of writing about a distinguished subject 
in a distinguished manner. Secondly, there must be ‘amplitude’; this 
means the broad and steady thought that proceeds from a writer 
psychologically strong and balanced, a rae counterpart perhaps of 
the supernatural gift of wisdom which sees things from the viewpoint 
of God. Thirdly, a work of such size as this will be must be deliberately 
organized. And lastly, it must express the feelings of a large number of 
people living at or near the time of writing. 

To the search for these qualities Dr Tillyard brings not only his vast 
learning but his attractive talent for expressing it fluently. One of the 
outstanding qualities of the book is the verve with which it is written; 
the reader is caught up and swept along to the end—and it is not a short 
book. Many things contrive to bring this about. In the first place a 
disarmingly hom: 2 and even colloquial style of writing which is not 
bait to catch a sluggish reader but simply the expression of clear thought. 
‘[Langland] may have been very much more pious than most of his 
readers, but that piety of which he may have had more was their piety.’ 
The idea could not be stated more clearly or briefly. Naturally such 
thought is accurate: ‘However earnestly the most serious thought in the 
Middle Ages looked to God in heaven, it insisted on seeing God’s 
imprint on earthly creatures too’. The actual criticism of texts is 
equally precise. 

But behind everything there is that abiding quality of true scholar- 
ship which looks first for the positive truth in every object and for the 
error only subsequently. Thus in commenting on the wild manner in 
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which medieval writers associated words, numbers and symbols he 
says, ‘it is vain to be astonished and disgusted that the great mind of 
Dante could stoop to such trivialities; we should instead measure and 
wonder at the strength of the impulse that persuaded the great mind of 
Dante to obey it.’ Here is another sort of ‘amplitude’ that proceeds 
from wise scholarship. Once again we must be grateful to Dr Tillyard, 
as we were some years ago on the publication of Elizabethan World 
Picture, for methodically applying true learning to our half-formulated 
ideas. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


PoLiITICs AND OPINION IN THE NINETEENTH CeNTuRY. An Historical 

Introduction. By John Bowle. (Cape; 25s.) 

Fundamentally political theory—the subject of this book—is con- 
cerned with the exercise of power, with political obligation: Who shall 
rule whom: By what pr chr For what end or purpose? In his 
previous work, Western Political Thought, Mr Bowle had shown how 
the statement of and answers to these questions had changed with suc- 
ceeding ages, and had traced a continuous evolution which by the end 
of the eighteenth century had arrived at the idea of a constitutional 
commonwealth. The tradition was established, and in fact it was already 
functioning in America. But the beginning of the nineteenth century 
introduced new and disturbing factors to the political scene. Three new 
problems arose. The first, which intensified the other two, was the loss 
of Christian belief or at least the decline of dogma. The denial of 
original sin—and this may be discerned, sometimes explicitly but 
always implicitly, in the nineteenth-century political theorists, whether 
Romantic, Utilitarian, Utopian or Scientific—weakens human solid- 
arity immeasurably and engenders a fatal indifference to the abuse of 
power. Consequently the transition from agricultural society to indus- 
trial society meant inevitable conflict between classes and all the perils 
of mass society, as foreseen so well by Tocqueville, Mill and Acton. 
The growth of the national sovereign state, with a great industrial 
potential, at a time when the natural law had been rejected as a 
common and universal basis of value and when the myth of nation had 
been substituted for the myth of religion meant inevitable conflict 
between nations. These problems are still with us, and as the conse- 
quences of conflict may involve destruction on a global scale the solu- 
tions discussed in this book are no longer remote debates between 
theoreticians but matters of life and death. 

Threading his way through these nineteenth-century prophets and 
empiricists, Mr Bowle provides an admirable introduction to the 
theories of nearly forty representative political thinkers set in the con- 
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text of European civilization. While he does justice to all of them with 
academic objectivity, he is no detached and uncommitted observer but 
is at pains to separate the sheep from the goats. Those who have made 
constructive contributions to the radical humanist tradition are ap- 
proved: Tocqueville and John Stuart Mill are ‘sheet-anchors of sanity’ ; 
T. H. Green was ‘the greatest liberal political philosopher of his age’; 
Comte, for all his extravagances and crudities, did produce the ‘first 
sign of an alliance between political thought and sociology’; Acton was 
oracular and far-sighted; Jaurés’ ‘broad vitality was alien to national 
and class hate’; ‘with Durkheim the mysterious tides of society . . . now 
began to be systematically and scientifically examined’; even the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII are counted unto righteousness. To the outer 
darkness are consigned such as Hegel, Carlyle, Marx-Engels, Treitschk e, 
Sorel, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Yet the fact remains that these 
latter, far more than the ‘approved authors’, have shaped the world 
events of the past hundred years. Their myths have been far more 
potent than the polite myth of ‘a basic instinct for mutual aid’ to which 
Mr Rowle makes appeal in his moderately optimistic conclusion. At 
the beginning of this book he scarifies the middle-class Romantics for 
their belief in the nobility and grandeur of the common people; it may 
be that he himself has succumbed a little to an uncritical belief in the 
redeeming skill of the sociologist and the power of mass communica- 
tions and statistical techniques of the fet psychologist. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


Tue ITALIAN ELEMENT IN Mitton’s Verse. By F. T. Prince. (Oxford 

University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The author’s attention, in this short book, to questions of pure 
literary technique is expressed with a polished delicacy of word and 
phrasing which will give pleasure even to readers who are not specialists 
in the matter. But specialists in particular will be grateful for this 
excellent study of an important aspect of Milton’s verse, its links with 
Italian poetic technique, which has never, I believe, been other than 


superficially treated before. A poet himself, Mr Prince brings a trained . 


ear and taste, unusual in scholars, to the niceties of his — 
Milton is the supreme stylist among English poets, in the sense that 


he is the great master of studied deliberate eloquence. This mastery of 
stately and brilliant form—which it is small-minded to disparage in a 
poet—was classical of course in origin, but more immediately it was 
Milton’s elaboration of influences from the Italian Cinquecento. Liter- 
ary Italian, in his day ‘the most polished vernacular in Europe’, Milton 
knew well; but as a writer he got more from Tasso and Della Casa than 
from Dante or even wea 


There are interesting reasons for this. 
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Tasso’s work was, for Milton, the chief example in a modern tongue of 


the ‘magnificent’ style created by Italian poets of the sixteenth century: 
a style obtained, roughly speaking, by deliberately adding complexity 
and sonority to the sound and syntax of Italian verse, with a view to 
bringing it closer to Latin models, and especially to Virgil, than the 
verse of Dante and Petrarch had been. The process is brilliantly 
sketched by Mr Prince; who then shows how Milton continued it in 
English from the early sonnets to its climax in the blank verse of 
Paradise Lost, the ‘magnificent’ style being transformed meanwhile, and 
in some ways bettered, by Milton’s art and the English idiom in which 
he worked. Some of the most interesting things that Mr Prince has to 
say concern the comparison of English and Italian as vehicles for 
poetry, and this not only in terms of Renaissance prosody. He is 
excellent too on the Antes of the Italian weer re and very 
plausible, at least, about its subtle effect on the Miltonic decasyllabic— 
concerning which he firmly corrects Robert Bridges. 
KENELM FosTER, O.P. 


ENGLAND AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By J. R. Hale. (Faber and 

Faber; 21s.) 

Mr Hale’s book presents a chronicle of English historical conceptions 
and English taste over a period of three centuries, as they appear in 
relation to Italian art and history “between the approximate limits 
1250-1550’. Since its subject is really the history of uc or rather of 
one particular idea, that of ‘the Renaissance’, the survey omits much 
that its title seems to announce—all that could be called the actual 
cultural relationship, so immensely important, between Italian and 
English writers, thinkers, artists, poets and musicians in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This real and fruitful relationship, though it 
has not yet been exhaustively explored, has been worked and re- 
worked, and the decision to omit it was wise. Mr Hale has exercised a 
similar discretion in other directions: thus, although he gives a sparkli 
summary of the conception of Italy characteristic of the Gothic nove 
he scarcely touches on the parallel distortion by Elizabethan dramatists, 
or on the hackneyed reflection of Italian culture in Romantic and 
Victorian poetry. 

The account of the growth of interest in earlier Italian painting, more 
triumphantly illustrated on the walls of the National Gallery than in 
any other gallery in the world, reveals vividly the resistance encoun- 
tered. The national collection was built up in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when purchases were necessarily subject to parliamen- 
tary scrutiny, and those who had begun to appreciate Italian primitives 
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had to face Select Committees which put such questions as this (by 
Lord W. Graham): ‘But if the public taste is not prepared for these 
pictures, might it not be possible that the public would call them trash?’ 
Mr Hale shows what was done, not only by Ruskin and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, but also by collectors such as Eastlake and Dennistoun, 
and by guide-books such as Palgrave’s Murray, to open English eyes to 
the greatness of Italian art from Duccio to the age of Raphael. 

notion of ‘the Renaissance in Italy’ emerged first in the seven- 
teenth century, in the writings of James Howell, Historiographer 
Royal to Charles II, and in Sir William Temple’s Essay on the Ancient 
and Modern Learning (1690). What strikes one most in the attempt to 
explain the phenomenon is not the obviously emotional and aie 
tive’ evocations of William Roscoe or John Addington Symonds, but 
the vacillating formulae offered. Various hollow hypotheses are 
bandied to a fro—the fall of Constantinople, the pie of political 
liberty, the beneficent sway of enlightened despots—leaving us with a 
strong impression of the extreme fallibility of all historical theories, and 
a depressing picture of how long-lived the more superficial among 
them may 4 

F. T. PRINCE 


MANZONI AND His Times. By Archibald Colquhoun. (Dent; 21s.) 

Mr Colquhoun has done good service both to English readers and 
to Italian letters by making available, first a modern translation of the 
greatest of Italian novels, and now a biography of its author. Much, of 
course, has been written in Italian on this subject and Mr Colquhoun’s 
intention in this book is not to add to Manzonian studies but to intro- 
duce <o the English public the retiring figure of the most universal 
writer of modern Italy. To some the man will seem disappointing, less 
interesting than his novel may have led them to expect. There is cer- 
tainly nothing colourful about him; nothing of the trenchancy and 
flamboyance of a Stendhal. He was a quiet man of the study and 
garden, twice married and with a number of short-lived daughters and 
unsatisfactory sons. 

This biography is very readable and well serves its purpose. It will 
not, however, entirely satisfy all those who share Manzoni’s religious 
convictions. The most important feature of the latter’s life is surely its 
religious orientation and it is to be regretted that Mr Colquhoun does 
not treat this subject at the depth it deserves. It is, moreover, clear 
enough, notwithstanding his discretion in this respect, that the bio- 
grapher shares to a certain degree a common failure to appreciate the 
complexity of Catholicism, tending to imagine the faithful as servile 
beings condemned to intellectual sterility. As Manzoni was free from 
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any suggestion of what is known as clericalism, had a fertile mind and 
acted as he thought fit in temporal matters, Mr Colquhoun obviously 
has difficulty in reconciling the Italian writer’s religion with his own 
preconception of orthodoxy. 

As this book is a biography, we have no right to expect critical 
analyses of the works. Thus, Mr Colqunoun is no doubt justified in 
making his chapter on I Promessi Sposi purely peripheral, more or less 
devoid of any discussion of the novel itself. Some readers may feel, 
however, that the omission is damaging, as I Promessi Sposi is really the 
most complete manifestation of Manzoni that there is. It is a great 
work. While it is lacking in power and intensity, the power and 
intensity of a Dostoevsky or a Bernanos, it has what their work has not: 
serenity and as perfect an equilibrium as I think can be found in 
imaginative writing; it unites a deep Christian feeling with a fine 
humanity. It is essentially a work for those approaching or achieving 
middle age. On the adolescent it is unlikely to make much impression; 
he will probably be bored by it and think it oversentimental and 
unrealistic. Perhaps too many English people try to read the book too 
early in life and are thereby deterred from making a further attempt in 
maturity. Perhaps, too, only those who know and love Italy a the 
Italians can thoroughly understand and appreciate it. 

ERNEST BEAUMONT 


Essays WitH A Purpose. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and 

Carter; 158.) 

This is a volume to be tasted from time to time, and not digested at 
one sitting. It comprises seventeen articles, lectures and broadcast talks, 
all prompted ‘by some event or some requirement or some com- 
mission’, and here collected under four sisdliis Political, Linguistic, 
Spanish and General. Five essays treat of urgent political problems of 
the present-day world: the martyrdom of reason and liberty, the decline 
of the Liberal spirit, the true nature of national sovereignty, the place 
of the artist in society, and the relation between freedom and science. 
Of the essays on Spanish themes, ‘Spain and the West’ analyses in a few 
masterly and telling pages the chief contribution of Spain to the 
increasingly mechanized West—‘the predominance of the human’: in 
‘Spain and the Jews’ the author dispassionately examines the nature and 
causes of anti-semitism in Spanish history, and in the remaining two 
essays defends bull-fighting G spectacle, not a sport), and reflects, rather 
discursively, on the influence of Virgil in Spain. Other essays are con- 
cerned with language and linguistics, the written, spoken and broadcast 
word, the weaknesses and potentialities of broadcasting, leisure and the 
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Englishman, medicine, and (with gentle irony) the contention that the 
British are a practical people. 

The essays are marked by the wisdom, profundity and wit which we 
have come to expect of Sr Madariaga. The most substantial are the 
five political essays (in which the author opts for an organic and qualita- 
tive, as against an inorganic and quantitative, conception of life, and 
maintains that the ‘civilized world must have the courage to think out 
afresh its basic political rules and standards’), together with “Spain and 
the West’ and ‘Spain and the Jews’. Many judgments are couched in 
arresting, aphoristic form—“The work of art does nothing. It has 
nothing to “ It is. That is its virtue’, “The discovery of America was 
a major disaster for Spain’, “The best form of propaganda is life itself”. 
Sr Madariaga is rarely dogmatic: the advice of Liberalism, he says, is 
‘rather than submit to dogma, risk error and seek truth’. There is much 
truth within these pages. 

Ricuarp J. A. Kerr 


Tue Earty Vicars AposTo.ic IN ENGLAND, 1685-1750. By Dom Basil 

Hemphill, o.s.8. (Burns and Oates; 18s.) 

The story Dom Hemphill tells is one of fortitude under a persecution 
which, being no longer unto death, has probably never been sufficiently 
appreciated by us who reap in comparative freedom and comfort what 

ese very undemonstrative heroes, the Vicars Apostolic and their 
devoted clergy, sowed in such bitter trials. Bishop Bonaventure Giffard 
of the London District, who was still active up to his ninetieth year, 
confessed that in the space of nine days he had to change his lodgings 
seventeen times, and in 1715 when he was in his seventy-fourth year he 
wrote: ‘In one prison I lay on the floor a considerable time; in Newgate 
almost two years; afterwards in Hertford jail; and now daily expect a 
fourth prison to end my life in.’ Referring to his poor abode he said: 
“One poor garret is palace, cathedral, table of audience, dining-room, 
bedchamber and often kitchen too. I thank God; this is my pa and 
my Pc would not change my condition for that of the greatest 


cardinal. 

When Elizabeth imprisoned the whole body of Catholic bishops in 
1559 it meant in the result that no Catholic in England received the 
sacrament of Confirmation until 1623 when William Bishop was 
appointed the first Vicar Apostolic. He died within a year and his 
successor Richard Smith went into exile in 1629 and there then ensued 
another half-century without the sacrament being administered. Dom 
Hemphill begins his work with the appointment of Bishop Leyburn 
in 1685, who in his second year confirmed no fewer 20,859 
Catholics in the north alone. Giffard was appointed in 1687, sharing 
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half the country with Leyburn, and in 1688, when a ‘false summer’ 
came to English Catholics with the accession of a Catholic sovereign, 
two other Vicars were appointed and Innocent XI divided the country 
into the London, Midland, Western and Northern Districts. The West 
always had a regular bishop, either a Benedictine or a Franciscan, but 
with the solitary exception of one Dominican as Vicar of the Northern 
District the other three vicariates were confided to the secular clergy. 
Even in the midst of so much persecution jealousy grew up and 
relations were often strained between the seculars and regulars and even 
between the bishops, and Dom Hemphill enters into much detail in 
relating the difficulties which arose with the appointment of Thomas 
Williams, 0.P., in 1726 to the Northern District. One influential priest, 
Dr Ingleton, agent for the English bishops at the court of the Old 
Pretender, commented: ‘If we must have a regular I should rather wish 
for one of their Order (sc. the Dominican) than any other. The post 
will hereafter (in that event) more easily return to the Clergy.’ Ingleton 
also prognosticated many troubles and ill consequences both for 
Bishop Williams and his district, but actually his episcopate was a 
eat success and his moderation combined with his unremitting toil 
or souls endeared him to his people and instilled in the hearts of his 
priests a warm personal regard for himself. Dom Hemphill is wrong in 
putting Williams’ age at sixty-six when he arrived in the Northern 
District; we know from the Bornhem profession book still preserved 
that the bishop was only fifty-nine. Dom Hemphill concludes his 
valuable contribution to our history with the words of the great Bishop 
Milner: “The writer is bold to say that no Christian kingdom could 
during the same period boast a list of prelates more worthy to succeed 
to the chairs of the Apostles than Bishops Smith, Bishop, Giffard, Petre 
and Challoner.’ 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


FaTHER Six. By Mgr Olichon. (Burns and Oates; 9s. 6d.) 

In his introduction to this life of Fr Six Mr Graham Greene describes 
his visit early this year to Phat-Diem, which was then still in French 
hands, though surrounded by Viet-Minh forces. Part of the town was 
in flames, and the road to the cathedral was under fire from snipers, but 
the fabulous churches and chapels built by Fr Six still stood, thronged 
by the Christian community served by him for so long. 

Persecution will be no new experience for the Catholics of Tonking, 
for the Church was founded there, a century ago, in the blood of 
martyrs and the confessors. Fr Six himself confessed his faith under 
torture (he was horribly beaten, and his flesh torn off with pincers) 
before being sent into exile on the Chinese border. There he found his 
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younger brother Jean, then aged fifteen, who died in his arms from the 
tortures undergone the year before, a martyr for Christ. 

Fr Six was yen ordained priest and given the task of ministering to 
the exiled Christians at Langson (he was a deacon at the time of his con- 
fession of the faith). There, almost immediately, he had to choose, for 
himself and his peorle, between loyalty to the Emperor of Annam, 
persecutor of Christians, and going over to the rebel prince of Le- 
Phung who was friendly to them. Fr Six remained unswervingly loyal 
and the rebellion collapsed. He was rewarded in the next two years by 
peace and freedom of worship in Langson, while a terrible persecution 
wasted the Christian communities of the rest of Annam; hundreds died 
for Christ each day, many of them burnt alive. ~ 


Then in 1862 France intervened, imposing a treaty on the Emperor 
of Annam that gave freedom of worship to Christians. Many of the 
exiles returned, including Fr Six, who was made parish priest of Phat- 
Diem in 1865. There he worked until his death, the third parish priest 
of Phat-Diem, successor to two martyrs. He was the effectual ruler of 
the town and to him his people owe not only the magnificent churches 
that so astonished Lord Curzon, but also their rice-fields claimed from 
the sea, their flood-dykes, and their irrigation canals. 


Fr Six came of peasant stock, and had all the Annamese peasant’s love 
for the traditions of his country. He was also an educated man, learned 
not only in the knowledge of the Bible and the Fathers, but also in the 

eat Chinese classics. His torturers at Hanoi, to whom he preached 

ith in Christ, were astonished at his learning and said of him that he 
should have been a mandarin. A greater honour was in store for him, 
for after years of quiet help in local government, and consultation on 
matters of national importance, he was appointed Kham-Sai or viceroy 
over three provinces during a time of upheaval in 1886. His bishop told 
him to accept the task for a short period, and after completing the 
pacification of the provinces he laid down his office and retired to 
Phat-Diem. There he lived quietly, acquiring ever greater prestige until 
his death in 1899. 

This short life by Mgr Olichon is well done, though the movement 
of the book is often a little staccato. One is also firmly reminded at 
times that this is a translation. But Fr Six emerges as a person of great 
charm and ability, a man of great sense as well as saintliness. Why, one 
wonders, was he never made a bishop? And why has it recently been 
necessary for the Catholics of Viet-Nam to ask the foreign missionaries 
to leave, lest they compromise the native Catholics by their presence? 
One is pleased to read chet at least the bishop of Phat-Diem is a fellow- 
countryman of Fr Six. 

js. 
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Bettoc: No Man. By Frederick Wilhelmsen. 

(Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

Until a full-length critical biography of Belloc appears, work like 
Mr Wilhelmsen’s is important to keep the memory beh It is a pity, 
however, that a tribute to one of England’s finest prose writers is itself 
often disfigured with clumsy syntax and odd neologisms. But Belloc 
did not confuse grammar and truth, and it would be untrue to him to 
allow its clumsiness to hide the wisdom of this book. The theme is in 
the title: Belloc was a man in tune with reality. He was not a man of 
books, of society, of the world, of religion; yet he was all of these. He 
found the truth of history in men and stones as well as in books. So the 
boisterous cult of liquor was not the essence of Belloc; it was just a way 
of saying that the seamless web of truth may not be torn, it must be 
sought in the bar parlour as well as the library. Mr Wilhelmsen does 
not try to canonize his hero; he sees, for instance, the limitations of 
‘Europe is the Faith’. He suggests that Belloc has a secret (suffering, 
probably) that we do not know about. He is content to study Belloc 
as a man, a historian and a Christian, with a glance over his shoulder at 
‘the man of letters’. It is a pity he did not notice the poetry, because 
there the old mariner flew a few signals which ei him; and they 
are not difficult to decode, either. One remembers Courtesy, for instance, 
a ballade celebrating the Christian’s reverence for all creatures from a 
worm to an angel. Or lines like those to Evenlode that 

‘binds my heart to English ground’. 
For the rumbustious Grizzlebeard was a reverent man and wheedled 
life’s secrets out by his reverence. When the whole tale is told we shall 
probably find the heart of the man less in his noisy blustering and more 
in his humble acceptance of old age and the love of friends. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


Tue Moputor. By Le Corbusier. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 

All through his working life Le Corbusier has been absorbed by the 
problem of measurement. In order to understand the central position 
which it occupies for him we must recall his use of the analogy with 
music. The musical scale as we know it is a heritage from the Bach 
family. Since sound in itself is infinitely variable the actual determina- 
tion of the scale was an arbitrary act, but—as it has turned out—a most 
fortunate and influential one, for it has become so much a part and 
parcel of our musical thinking that we can hardly conceive of music 
in any other terms. 

But in our determination of linear measurement we have been con- 
spicuously less fortunate. We began sensibly enough with the human 

oot, but we omitted to standardize, with the result that the foot acquired 
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different values in different parts of the world. Impatience with the 
nuisance thus caused led the French Revolutionaries to make a new 
start with the metre, a measurement which, though possessing the 
great mathematical advantage of the decimal system, had no sanction 
in the human body (originally it was one forty-millionth of the 
meridian of the world through Paris). Thus it happened that in our 
modern world we have come to be torn between two warring linear 
scales, neither of which deserves unqualified approval. 

Le Corbusier is apparently resigned to the continued use of these two 
scales—at least for the time being; but proposes instead the use of a 
system of proportion which can be practised in either scale and which is 
based, on the one hand on the human body (to be precise, on the 
human body of a six-foot London policeman), and on the other on the 
Golden Mean (i.e. the division ofa measure in such a way that the 
smaller part is to the larger as the larger is to the whole). 

It is not possible to do justice to this idea in a review. Le Corbusier 
has tried out his system with resolute consistency on all the projects 
which come his way—projects which vary from the design of packing- 
cases for fruit to the casein grid for new cities. We in this country 
are concerned with the same basic problems but, characteristically, we 
approach them from the other end. In place of making a ‘sublime 
lediea’ we prefer—at least in the sphere of architecture and building 
—to record the factors which have a bearing on measured parts in the 
hope that considerations of the practical order will provide us with the 
key. But it is by no means certain that we are right. 

LANCE WRIGHT 


FINANCIAL Justice. By J. F. L. Bray, pH.p. (Aquinas Paper No. 22, 
Blackfriars Publications; 2s.) 
Financial justice is not a specific form of pee. but must needs fall 


within the context of one or other of the known kinds of general or 
particular justice. The paper is concerned to show, by a display of 
statistics, Fe injustices that are involved in practical applications of 
capitalism. The three main headings are: I, Interest; II, Creation of 
Money; and III, Profits. The inexpert reader may be forgiven if the 
findings appear to him inconclusive, and do not point to any con- 
structive remedy. Because money as a medium of exchange is unfruit- 
ful, it does not follow that in its secondary use as an instrument of 
production it is equally fruicless. (cf. Aquinas, 2a-2ae, 78, I, 6.) Again, 
the sharing of profits in a partnership is not to be identified with 
money-lending for gain. In Church Law certain monies must be 
fruitfully invested. All interest-bearing is not therefore in peinsiple 
against justice, nor is the profit motive necessarily contaminated by 
greed. A.F. 
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THE — oF ABSALOM. By James Pope-Hennessy. (Allan Wingate; 
7s. 6d. 

The title of this elegantly written and printed apostrophe refers to 
the ravine in Martinique where, without undue savagery, though with 
a fine discernment for the ministry of the five senses, it was composed, 
Its purpose is to suggest a damning and conscience-stirring contrast 
between the dreadful social conditions in the British possessions of 
Santa Lucia and Dominica and the atmosphere of life and vigour in 
French Martinique. For this contrast as an artistic achievement, it well 
deserves to be read. Whether it is quite so successful as propaganda is 
another question. The suburbanism of the British West Indies, ‘redolent 
of Peckham or Tulse Hill’, may seem only too obviously lacking in 
healthy administrative promise when placed beside the self-assured 
adaptation of the Post Office girl in Martinique: ‘Mais, monsieur, vous 
étes en France’. But unfortunately the very readers who should be most 
embarrassed by it are likely to conclude with some irritation that, after 
all, it is no more than a question of taste. They will readily understand 
that from the heights of the ‘immensely civilized hotel’ above the 
Fontaine d’Absalon some people prefer it the French way. 


LeTTERS OF WILLIAM Worpswortu. Selected by Philip Wayne. 

(Oxford: World’s Classics; ss.) 

It was a good idea to publish a selection of Wordsworth’s letters. 
Wordsworth, as everyone knows, is often unexciting, and in any case 
the six volumes of Professor de Selincourt’s edition are too much for 
the general reader. Mr Wayne’s book has the further merit of drawing 
on sources independent of de Selincourt, one of them (Some Letters of 
the Wordsworth Family published by Cornell University) appearing 
after the six-volume edition had been published. 

The selection itself shows a clear sense of what is readable and a 
catholic judgment. The later correspondence is pruned but not too 
savagely. And there is a useful index of persons addressed. 


YIELD TO THE NicHT. By Joan Henry. (Gollancz; 9s. 6d.) 

This is a very remarkable and deeply moving book. In very simple 
language it expresses the thoughts and emotions of a murderess during 
the last weeks of her life in the condemned cell: her reactions to her 
present situation and the ¥ 2 she has to deal with, her re-living of 


the past, of the murder and the events that led ’ to it, her sick fear as 
the end becomes daily more imminent. But the book is not just a 
brilliant evocation of mounting repulsion and terror: the characters are 
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all vividly alive—the men who figure in Mary Hilton’s past, the ward- 
resses, doctors, chaplain, visitor, governor who are her present—and 
the emotion which gives the story its character is in the last resort less 
fear than pity. To read the book through at a sitting (and it would be 
difficult not to) is a harrowing experience; but at the same time one 
finds oneself at the end echoing the comment of Dr Edith Sitwell, which 
is quoted by the publishers: “A masterpiece of human understanding 
and compassion’. 

G.V. 


ENGLISH STAINED AND PainTEeD Gass. By Christopher Woodforde. 

(Oxford University Press; 30s.) 

In his preface Dr Woodforde tells us that this 28 survey of English 
glass from its beginnings to the present day is the forerunner of a larger 
and more detailed work. Clearly no one is better qualified to write it 
than he, for few can have anything like the range of his information at 
their command. Yet this very fact makes the sixty-five pages of text 
in the present volume seem a little scrappy and disappointing. The 
chosen limitations of space made it perhaps inevitable that the eight 
short chapters should be a good descriptive catalogue rather than the 
genuine introduction to the subject which the publishers’ jacket claims. 
One could scarcely quarrel with Dr Woodforde’s decision to omit any 
account of the technique of making stained glass. But a more systematic 
treatment of its relation to, and even repercussions on, architecture and 
the other visual arts was surely desirable. It is, for instance, taken for 
granted on page one that we shall all understand the significance for 
European art of what was going on at the abbey of St-Denis in the mid- 
twelfth century; and perhaps in a general way we shall. But the expert’s 

recision on a few points of detail bearing directly on his subject would 
ve gone far towards fulfilling one of the chief functions of art history, 
which is to make our eyes more sensitive to modifications of taste and 
feeling and the way these are effected. The similarly vague references 
on page 36 to ‘Renaissance features’ in certain windows leave one 
longing for a concrete example. It would be misleading to suggest that 
Dr Woodforde never gives us this desirable =e Indeed, 
wherever he does so, and especially when he warms to his task of 
defending the study of nineteenth-century glass, his text always comes 
to life. But what a pity to have illustrated one of the Joshua Price 
windows in the chapel at Witley Court (pl. 59) without a word on the 
superb appropriateness of their setting in that little-visited place. 

Dr Woodforde’s contention is that ‘it was in the fourteenth century 
that English stained glass reached its greatest beauty of colour and 
design. . . . Stained glass is essentially a Gothic art and it is in this 
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century that it finds its purest and gayest expression.’ This enthusiasm 
has not, however, been allowed to unbalance the selection of the eighty 
monochrome plates, which give a quite unexpected preponderance to 
the nineteenth century. Among these, the choice of the Hardman East 
window in Bury St Edmund’s cathedral (pl. 67) is the most likely to 
vindicate the view that the nineteenth century was indeed capable of 
producing really excellent glass. Fair place has also been allotted to 
quarries, heraldic and domestic glass. As Dr Woodforde says, luminos- 
ity is only slightly suggested in monochrome reproductions; a fact 
which can substantially modify the impression an Seemnion is capable 
of conveying. Van Linge’s ‘Jonah’, for instance (pl. 50), looks rather 
like a mess of pottage, the contrast between the left and right windows 
disappearing almost completely; and from plate 41 one would scarcely 
suspect the dramatic radiance secured in the Fairford window by cloth- 
ing the figure of the Resurrection Christ in a black robe. On the other 
hand, one gets a very fair idea of the qualities of John Prudde’s windows 
in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick (pl. 27) and the Merton College 
St Stephen (pl. 8) even ap as a more vigorous and exciting com- 
position than one might have supposed from trying to look at it in 
those lofty grisaille windows. We can certainly look forward to the 
fulfilment of Dr Woodforde’s promise. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


Love AND VioLENcE. (Sheed and Ward; 18s.) 

This book consists of papers contributed to a volume of Etudes 
Carmélitaine originally published in French in 1946. The papers are 
almost bewildering in their variety, the theme of love and violence 
being studied from the point of view of art and literature and politics, 
as well as of psychology and theology. The first paper by Gustave 
Thibon is remarkable for its recognition that absolute non-resistance to 
evil is a valid ideal, but that it can ‘only be sound and fruitful in the 
climate of Christian sanctity—in other words, the only possible justi- 
fication for refusing to take up the sword is to be prepared to be 
stretched on the cross’. For those who are not prepared for this, and 
this includes the majority of mankind, the only way is to attempt the 
‘purification of war’ by means of love, but Gustave Thibon is too 

ear-sighted not to recognize that ultimately it is only the acceptance 
of the cross that can salves this. The following papers on art and 
literature are notable for a magnificent study of Michelangelo by 
Anthony Bertram and a fine piece of analysis of Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida by D. A. Traversi. The study of the conflict of love and 
5 ree pe in the novels of Dostoevsky reveals the profound psy- 
ological conflict which underlay all Dostoevsky’s work. 
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The papers by Jean Lhermitte and Georges Parcheminey deal directly 
with the psychological problem of love and aggressiveness and are 
most valuable as showing the fundamental ‘ambivalence’ of these im- 
lie the roots of our nature, so that of them 

suppressed without serious damage. A paper on the ‘ mism 0 
love’ . St John of the Cross does not seem eats much Em to 
the main theme, and the following paper by Pére Philippe de la 
Trinité on “God of Wrath or God of Love’ is disappointing. It is nearly 
five times the length of the other contributions and contains little to 
justify this lack of proportion. It relates the impulses of love and 
aggressiveness to St Thomas’ concepts of ‘concupiscentia’ and ‘ira’, 
but the long theological discourse which follows could well have been 
cut to a third of its length. It contains nothing of such insight as is 
found in Fr Victor White’s paper on “Love and Wrath in St Paul’ or 
the remarkable study “God of Wrath and Mysterium Tremendum’ by 
Mr Michael Mason. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the book as a whole is that there is 
no attempt to study the problem of love and violence in religion in its 
most acute form in the Old Testament. The aggressiveness of the Jews 
and the cruelty exhibited throughout the Old Testament, which so 
shocked Simone Weil, is surely one of the essential elements in this 
problem. What emerges most clearly, however, from all the papers is 
the fact that love and aggressiveness cannot be separated. The attempt 
to suppress the aggressive impulses is one of the commonest causes of 
neurosis, and accounts for the weakness of so much contemporary 
Christianity. In the saint, and above all in our Lord himself, the 
aggressive impulse becomes the instrument of divine justice, becoming 
totally transformed in the fire of Charity; and the Holy Ghost, Love 
=? as Mr Michael Mason says, was manifest at Pentecost in the 

uty and terror of fire. 


BeEvE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


